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FOREWORD 


THE Editor of these books feels that a word of 
explanation should be offered to the public. It is 
evident that to produce a series of volumes dealing 
with stories familiar to peoples of diverse tongues 
in every part of the globe, one must either possess 
the gift claimed by Sir John Bowring of being able 
to speak a hundred languages and dialects, or else 
one must rely upon translation. In the present 
series whenever it has been possible to derive the 
narrative directly from its original source this has 
been done ; but we gladly acknowledge the assist- 
ance provided by the splendid work of trans- 
lators, whose excellent and too often undervalued 
labour has contributed so largely to the know- 
ledge of mankind. | 

In the present volume we wish to express our 
indebtedness to the following works : | 

The Fapanese Fairy Tales Series of Mr. B. H. 

Chamberlain. | 
Fairy Tales of Old fapan, by Rev. W. E. Griffis. 
japanese Fairy Tales and Fapanese Lyrics, by 
Lafcadio Hearn. 
Tales of Old Fapan, by Lord Redesdale. 
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al Foreword 


A glance at the page of references at the end of 
this book will suggest to readers other works which 
will enable them to acquire a further knowledge of 
some of the books in English which deal with 
Japanese legend and myth. 

Having thus stated our obligation, we should 
like to place before our readers the special purpose 
of this series. Having selected our stories, we 
endeavoured to clothe them in such garb as we 
trust will appeal to the reader. We have striven 
to blend the wisdom of the native proverb, special 
allusions to customs or habits of the country 
where the story has flourished, brief and illumi- 
nating descriptions of town and village, or physical 
features of landscape, and such touches of humour 
and pathos in the delineation of character or 
attempts at conversation as will comport with a 
truthful representation of the native story told in 
English. In these respects our stories are our 
own—and novel. The fairy story has been told 
often enough, but not precisely as we are going 
to tell it. We must speak in our English tongue, 
but we are endeavouring to incorporate just those 
elements which are necessary to sustain the 
original character of the story so that the spirit of 
another people may breathe through our English 
words and thus reach the hearts of English people. 
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THE SPARROW WHOSE 'TONGUE WAS 
CLIPPED 


Nosopy loves cruel people. They are a danger 
to society at large, as well as to those who are more 
closely in touch with them. At any moment they 
may do some evil deed, and very often their ac- 
quaintances shun their company. This is the 
story of a cruel old woman whose behaviour 
brought a severe punishment upon herself. 

One day in a village in Japan this old woman was 
washing clothes by the side of a stream that ran 
through a rice field near her cottage. Remem- 
bering that she needed some starch she left her 
washing and hurried off to a shop to buy some. 
After she had gossiped in the street and made one 
or two unkind remarks about her neighbours (for 
she had a sharp tongue), she returned to her 
cottage and put the starch in a basin that stood in 
the garden. Then she went back to her washing. 
Having finished her task, she gathered the clothes 
into a bundle and began to spread them out to dry 


in the sun. To her astonishment, as she passed, 
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a sparrow flew out of the basin and perched on a 
laurel bush near at hand. Looking at the starch, 
the old woman found that almost all of it had gone. 

“You wretched sparrow!” she cried out 
angrily. ‘“‘I will teach you to come and steal 
my starch!” 

Now this was partly unjust, for one sparrow could 
not have eaten all the starch in the basin. Other 
birds must have helped. But vicious people do 
not stop to reason. They seek vengeance through 
an evil desire to inflict suffering upon the objects 
of their dislike. 

So the old woman watched this bird and found 
that it spent much of its time in the next garden. 
Whereupon she set a trap in a likely spot, and, sure 
enough, before very long the sparrow was caught 
and lay screaming with fright in the old woman’s 
cruel hands. 

“Now, thief, I am going to teach you your 
lesson,” said the malicious old wretch ; so she got 
a knife and clipped the poor little bird’s tongue. 
Then she laughed and threw the wounded creature 
into the air, crying: “‘ You will never steal my 
starch again.” 

O ears that live in the wall! How strangely 
news gets about! It was not long before the man 
who lived in the next cottage learned all about this 
savage act. He felt too sad to say anything to her ; 
besides, he knew that it was useless. She was too 
old to learn, and the sparrow had already had its 
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tongue clipped. But he went into his cottage and 
said to his wife: ‘ We must set out at once to try 
to find this sparrow, for he may starve ; and, more- 
over, he may need nursing after this cruel deed. 
One good act is better than days of fasting at a 
shrine. Can you come at once?” 

Now this good man had always obeyed the 
teaching of our excellent proverb which says: 
~ Make your plans at the dawn of a year ; and rule 
your wife from the first day.” So that almost at 
once they were ready, and then they started to 
trace the bird. 

At first they followed its direction easily, 
because there were a few spots of blood here and 
there. Evidently the sparrow had flown towards 
the mountain. Up they went, making inquiries 
now and again of birds and animals they chanced 
to meet. After some time they came across a very 
wise old silver heron, who lived near a lake, and he 
was able to tell them just what they wished to know. 
It appeared that he knew this sparrow quite 
intimately, and on the day named Saru, had seen 
it fly in silence towards its home, which was 
situated on the bank of a stream that poured its 
waters into the very lake by which they were 
standing. Pointing with his long beak in the 
direction they were to follow, the heron rose on 
its broad, slow-flapping wings as much as to say: 
“ Follow me.” 

After a while they came to a most lovely spot. 
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Three tall pine trees rose from the border of the 
stream, and under their shelter stood a neat little 
cottage with a thatched roof. Behind the building 
rose a tall hill, and -all round about other hills 
towered towards the sky. A beautiful little bridge 
made of bamboo, with tiny railings, crossed the 


“‘ , VERY WISE OLD SILVER HERON.” 


swift water where a carp was swimming with its 
nose against the stream, and flowers grew in 
abundance on the banks, colouring them red and 
purple, yellow and pink, and blue. The silver 
heron nodded towards the cottage and then, having 
saluted the carp, he flew away. 

The man and his wife crossed the tiny bridge, 
went up to the cottage, and tapped at the door. 
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“Come in,” cried a voice, and in they went. 
They found themselves in a delightful little room, 
decorated with sprigs of maple, pine, and bamboo. 
Long kakemonos hung on the walls, and blooms of 
flowers were cleverly laid in beautiful designs on the 
little tables. ‘The floor was covered with thick soft 
mats made of woven reeds, and was very clean. 
The man and his wife removed their geta, or 
clogs, and bowed low, for before them were the 
sparrow, his wife, and their children. 

As soon as his eyes lit upon the kind man and 
his wife the sparrow recognised them, and rose to 
do them honour. Orders were given for a meal, 
and the sparrow’s daughters-in-law brought food. 
After they had all partaken of soup, they were 
served with fish, eggs and vegetables, sweet cakes 
and sugar plums. ‘These they ate with chop- 
sticks made of ivory. ‘Then saké was placed upon 
the tables ; and, later on, after the room had been 
swept, hands washed, and the bell rung, cha-no-yu, 
or the tea ceremony, was performed with strict 
etiquette. At the hour of the Ox, namely, two 
o'clock in the morning, some geisha sparrows 
entered and gave a beautiful dance, to the music 
sung by a well-trained choir of finches, who 
attended specially for the purpose, while a quail 
played sweetly upon the koto, or harp. 

Several days were passed in this delightful 
manner, and the kind man and his wife were 
rejoiced to find that their afflicted friend lived in 
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such a prosperous and happy fashion. When the 
man praised the sparrow for all these things, he 
mentioned specially the charming obedience of 
the daughters-in-law. 7 

“ Ah!” replied the sparrow by signs, “ I took 
to heart the proverb which says that a bad daughter- 
in-law is worse than a thousand devils.” 


oe 
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Yet the husband and wife felt that they ought 
not to stay longer, so they said it was time to bid 
farewell to their courteous hosts. The sparrow 
and his family were clearly grieved at this, but they 
tried to hide their regret. The sparrow and his 
wife went out of the room together, and soon after- 
wards some servants entered, carrying two baskets 
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made of rushes. One was big and clumsy looking ; 
the other quite small and light. The wife-sparrow, 
turning to the man, bowed low and said: 

“My honourable husband wishes to thank you 
for your most condescending trouble and kindness 
in coming to see him in his affliction, and has 
conveyed to me what he desires done. It is 
woman’s mission to obey, and therefore I tell you 
that he wishes you graciously to deign to choose 
one of these somewhat inferior baskets to carry 
home as an unworthy gift from himself and his 
family.” 

Thus spoke Oku-Sama, the honourable lady of 
the house, and the servants placed the baskets on 
the floor, while the sparrows hopped round to see 
which the couple would choose. The man looked 
at his wife and she at him, then he said: “‘ We 
will take the smaller basket because it will not be 
so heavy to carry.” | 

At these words the sparrows chirped loud with 
pleasure, and thronged out of the door after their 
two guests to encourage them upon their journey. 
The man raised the basket to his shoulder, and 
then, right sadly, they all bade one another farewell. 
_ As they crossed the bridge the couple turned and 
saw all the sparrow family still lined up before their 
cottage waving their wings to bid good-bye. 

When the man and his wife reached their home, 
the woman said: “ Now let us see what our good 
friends have given us.” 
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So they opened the basket. Judge their sur- — 
prise! It was full of the most costly gifts. ‘There 
were rich jewels of every kind. ‘There was a 
purse full of oval gold kobans; another was 
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crammed with silver. Rolls of silk and costly 
cloths, such as one could never have supposed 
could have been packed in such a small receptacle, 
were taken out, one after the other. But the 
marvellous thing was this. Whatever they re- 
moved from the basket, it still held as much as 
before! At first in their excitement they did not 
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notice this, but afterwards, becoming aware of the 
fact, they tested the matter, and very soon their 
cottage was filled to overflowing with rich and 
precious things, and still the basket looked just 
the same ! 

Well, the news soon spread. All the neighbours 
were glad to see their friends so rewarded, for, 
because the man and his wife were kind, most 
people loved them. But among the rest came the 
horrid old woman, and when she heard where the 
basket came from she was bitterly envious. 

“ Ah! neighbours,” quoth she, cleverly hiding 
her envy, as such old women can always do. “ Now 
you are wealthy, and I am poor. I suppose that 
from this time onward you will scorn to live near 
such a person as myself.”’ 

The worthy couple answered her that their 
wealth would make no change in their behaviour 
to other people. 

“That’s what you say,” remarked the old 
woman, “ yet I should like such riches myself. 
Perhaps, if I went to see the sparrows, they might 
give me such a basket ? ” 

‘“ Undoubtedly they would,” said the man’s wife. 
~ “T should go at once. We will tell you how to 
find the cottage.” 

So they told her which way to go, and she set 
off that very day to visit the sparrows. 

She had no difficulty in finding the abode. The 
silver heron was at his usual haunt; the bridge 
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bore her weight as willingly as it had supported the 
kind man and woman. ‘The carp was still swim- 
ming with its nose to the stream. ‘The sparrows 
seemed quite delighted to see her. ‘They plied her 
with food, and entertained her right nobly with 
music and dancing. But the old woman hankered 
after her basket. So, the next day, she said in a 
wily manner that she must be going. She had 
been charmed to meet the sparrows, but she lived 
all alone, and in poverty, and must return to her 
work. Might she bid them a courteous farewell ? 

Just the same things happened as when the 
others were departing. Out went the sparrow 
and his wife. In came the servants with the 
baskets. Exactly the same offer was made. But 
the old woman did not make the same choice as 
the worthy couple had done. Not she! She said 
that, although it would be heavier to carry, she 
would like to take the larger basket. 

Oh ! how the sparrows laughed! They pressed 
their wings to their sides, and laughed, and laughed, 
and laughed. They seemed so pleased. And the 
old woman felt that she had, indeed, chosen some- 
thing good. The servants lifted the big basket on 
her shoulders, and fastened it tightly. ‘Then every 
one escorted her to the door, and stood, and 
watched her cross the bridge. But she did not 
turn to wave farewell as the man and his wife had 
done. Ohno! She was in far too great a hurry 
to get home and unfasten her splendid basket. 
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How she longed to get the lid off and see the 
treasure within ! 

As she passed the silver heron he was swallowing 
a fish, and was far too busy to speak; but he 
nodded towards her. She gave him a sharp look 
as much as to say: “I should like to wring your 
neck, my friend!” But he smiled to himself, 
and went on swallowing. It takes birds with long 
necks some time to get anything down. When 
he had finished he simply said: “It’s no use 
giving gold coins to a cat.” 

As the old woman climbed the mountain the 
basket seemed to grow heavier and heavier, and the 
perspiration stood out on her ugly old forehead. 
But she did not grumble. Her one thought was : 
“My basket is larger than theirs. I shall live in 
a bigger house, and I shall have many servants, and 
dress in silk every day.”” She forgot that the laden 
almond tree standing near the road is sure to be 
bitter. 

On she went until at last she came to her cottage. 
Then, indeed, she untied the cords, and curiously 
enough set her burden down on the very spot 
where she had clipped the sparrow’s tongue. She 
laughed aloud now, and hastened into the house to 
get a knife—perhaps it was the same knife with 
which she had done her cruel deed. 

The people in the village had heard where she 
had gone, and, now, seeing her return, they came 
to witness her good fortune ; but it is sometimes 
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said that when luck comes to a house the dew 
accompanies it to the door. 

Cried one: “ Now you will indeed be rich!” 

‘ Never you mind that,”’ she retorted. “‘ That’s 
my business. ‘ Even the lords of hell will bow the 
knee to a fat purse ’.” 

“May I help you unpack?” asked another 
courteously. 

“Certainly not,” she snapped. ‘I can do it 
myself.”’ 

So, with everybody looking on, she cut the 
strings that fastened the basket. No sooner had 
she raised the lid than a sound arose that rumbled 
through the village and rolled about the mountain 
side like a peal of thunder. Then there came a 
crackling, hissing noise, horrid to hear, and unlike 
anything that anyone had ever heard before. After 
that there crept from the basket a wisp of cruel- 
looking smoke, black, sooty, and of an evil odour. 
And under the smoke there peered a face! Oh! it 
was a terrible face, a really horrible face, with great, 
loose, leering, goggle eyes that rolled and glittered 
with a green, baleful light. The face came higher 
and higher, and there was seen a vast, bloated body 
covered with scales and with long heavy arms that 
ended not in hands but in sharp white claws. 

The demon, for alas! that was what it was, 
leapt up with the suddenness of a lightning flash, 
and as he leapt from the basket, another followed 
him just as though the weight of the first had kept 
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the second pressed tightly down, and now, relieved 
of the burden, he suddenly expanded into being ; 
and, as the second burst into the air, a third 
followed; then a fourth; and a fifth; and so 
on until nine great horrid devils stood menacing 
and grinning round the cruel old woman. They 
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fastened claws together and, having formed a ring, 
began to dance and chant : 

“You talk scandal,’? chanted the first. “A 
tongue an ell long can kill a body five feet long.” 

“You are pitiless,” chanted the second. ‘“ Can 
one find flowers on a dead tree?” 

“ You are a busybody,”’ chanted the third. “ If 
dogs go about the village they must expect the 
stick.” 
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“ You are selfish,” chanted the fourth. ‘“‘ Pinch 
yourself to know how others feel.” 

“You are envious,” chanted the fifth “A 
journey of a thousand miles begins with the first 
step.” 

“You are greedy,” chanted the sixth. “ Loss 
lurks close to profit.” 

“You are a liar,” chanted the seventh. “A lie 
has no legs, but its wings are made of scandal.” 

‘‘You’re vain,” chanted the eighth. “ The 
heart is the same at sixty as at three.” 

“© You are heartless,’ chanted the ninth. ‘* Who 
would give wings to a tiger?” 

Then in chorus they bawled: “ There’s no escape 
from the net of Heaven. We shall tear you to 
pieces at once. Any place is good enough to bury 
a dead rat!” 

And they fell upon her forthwith. 

Before the eyes of the terror-stricken villagers, 
these nine demons did their work so thoroughly 
that, almost before one could count twenty, the 
old woman had utterly vanished, even to a hair. 
Curiously enough, and to the great joy of the 
neighbours, the demons disappeared at the same 
time, and there remained only the garden and the 
cottage. 

But on the spot where the sparrow’s tongue had 
been clipped stood an oni-nabena, which bore nine 
large teasels, and on the topmost branch was a 
large bud just beginning to open. 


I] 
THE FOXES’ GRATITUDE 


ONE morning in spring Inaba Mino, an isha, or 
physician, called at the house of his friend, the 
merchant Zembei, and said to him: 

“I am going to the mountains in search of 
herbs. The day is fine and the air delightful. 
If you are not too busy, will you come with me? 
I have seen little of you lately, and shall be very 
glad of your company.” 

Zembei laughed. ‘ The heron is a saint when 
no fish is near! I was casting about for an excuse 
to make holiday. Also, when there is no water, 
one cannot sail ships. ‘There is very little business 
just now. Let us start at once.’ 

So Zembei’s wife packed a provision box, to 
_ which he added a bottle of fine saké, and the two 
friends set out for the mountains. 

About noon they came to a beautiful place, high 
up above the plain. Here, at the foot of some 
ancient maples, the ground fell sharply into a deep 
valley, lined with trees, on the young transparent 

15 
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foliage of which the spring sunshine glistened. 
Far below, a wedge of plain showed at the mouth 
of the valley ; the air was full of joy, and of the 
sounds of awakening life. 

“Tet us rest here,” said Inaba Mino. “We 
shall not find a better place. So, at least, the 
foxes think : for look, on the slope below are not 
less than three of their earths.” 

Just then a noise of steps was heard, and a boy 
came down the path behind them. He carried by 
the scruff of the neck a fox cub, which was strug- 
gling in vain to free itself. 

“Tell me, youngster,” said the physician, 
“ where did you find that cub, and what are you 
going to do with it?” 

“ T found it in the woods, Honourable Sir. It 
was playing with the old ones. Approaching 
quietly, I threw a noose over its head. The. 
father and mother attacked me, but I beat them 
off with my bamboo pole, and I am carrying it down 
to a farm, where lives a man who cooks and eats 
any wild animals I bring him.” 

At these words the fox cub struggled desperately, 
as if it understood their meaning. The look of 
fear in the little creature’s eyes touched Zembei. 
He was a very pious Buddhist, and, remembering 
the Master’s precepts of pity, said to the child : 

“ T suppose you earn money in this uncharitable 
way! Will you sell me the cub, and so save your- 
self the trouble of carrying it further ?” 
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“I cannot very well do so,” answered the boy, 
“because I have promised the man to bring him 
all I catch. He pays mea good price. I shall get 
half a bu for the cub.” 


** CARRIED BY THE SCRUFF OF THE NECK A FOX CUB.’ 


The merchant looked at the baby fox. ‘“‘ Very 
well,” he said, “‘ I offer you double.” 

“ If you really mean what you say, Honourable 
Sir, I shall be glad to sell you Master Kitsune. 
Here he is! Please be careful how you handle 
him ; his teeth are very sharp.” 

B 
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Zembei tied the cord of his provision box round 
the neck of the cub, and tethered the animal to a 
tree. Then he handed a bu to the boy, who went 
off singing. 

Inaba Mino laughed. “‘ Surely, friend Zembei, 
business must be fairly brisk if you can throw away 
a bu on this vermin! Pray, what do you propose 
doing with the cub? Are you going to train it to 
act as clerk ? Foxes, to be sure, are very shrewd !” 

Zembei looked at his friend sorrowfully : 

“ Inaba Mino, look about you at all this beauty ! 
When you called this morning was not your soul 
full of peace and joy, which, in your friendship for 
me, you wished I should share? Have we not 
been gladdened by all the sights and sounds of 
delight that fill this valley, and not this valley alone, 
but the whole world? This little creature and its 
parents, by the Divine mercy, also shared the 
common joy. Think of the sorrow of these three 
living things? Already a cloud has passed be- 
tween them and the sun, to whose glory the poor 
cub’s eyes have scarcely opened. For a single bu 
I can restore happiness to three creatures ; but 
often a million bw cannot remove one grief. 
Vermin though we call them, these animals have 
their place in the scheme of the Gods. My 
purpose is to restore young Kitsune to his parents.” 

Inaba Mino answered humbly : 

“ Believe me, Zembei, it is one of the pleasures 
of our friendship that, continually, your example 
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TIED THE CORD OF HIS PROVISION BOX ROUND THE NECK OF THE CUB, 
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is a lantern to my steps on the way. Forgive my 
foolish speech! I was, in truth, wondering 
whether you thought to keep the cub as a hostage 
in order to obtain favours from Inari, the Fox 
God.” 

“My dear Inaba,” said Zembei, “ you are 
jesting. Who would dare to bargain with the 
Divine Ones? But help me to bandage the paw 
of the cub. It is badly cut, no doubt by a split 
bamboo.” 

The physician examined the wound, cleansed it, 
and applied a herb called Nakase. When they had 
finished they offered the cub food, but it would not 
eat, and kept its eyes fixed on the slope above. 

“Look |”? exclaimed Inaba Mino. “ ‘There are 
the father and mother Kitsune.” 

Sure enough, among the trees behind them 
lurked two grown foxes. 

Zembei slipped the cord, and the cub limped off 
towards the old ones, who ran to meet it, licked it 
tenderly, then, bowing to the astonished friends, 
all three animals disappeared into the wood. 

Zembei and Inaba took their meal with great 
peace of heart. Afterwards they sat looking at the 
beautiful valley, over-brimmed with sunlight and 
with the music of birds and insects. 

In honour of these delights they capped verses. 
Zembei wrote : 


“‘ White clouds across the blue, and nothing more : 
My spirit with them walks the heavenly floor.” 
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The brush of Inaba Mino traced in reply : 


“‘ Looking upon that green transparent spray, 
My soul burns like a mote in beauty’s ray.” 
Zembei rejoined : 
“ As bees drink honey from some flaming flower, 
My soul sips sunlight in this noonday hour.” 
The reply ran : 
“* Bees store their honey ; even so do I 
Lay up these sweets of golden memory.” 

They sat out the afternoon in this delightful spot, 
and, at sundown, returned home well content. 

Some time after this, Zembei’s son sickened, 
and neither Inaba Mino nor any other physician 
could discover what ailed the boy, who grew rapidly 
worse. At last, Inaba Mino, after consulting a 
very famous doctor of Kyoto, told Zembei that 
only the liver of a fox could cure the disease. He 
added that, unless this medicine were forthcoming, 
the child would soon die. 

Zembei was in despair. His religious scruples 
forbade him to kill a fox, or to procure the death 
of one, even for the purpose of curing his own son. 
He passed a sleepless night. 

Two days after, a rough-looking fellow, with 
sharp features and dressed like a hunter, came to 
the house in the morning, when Zembei was 
absent. The man asked for the Oku-Sama, or 
Lady of the House. Bowing very respectfully, 
he said : 

‘‘T am a hunter by trade. Some time ago your 
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Honourable Husband did me a great service. 
Hearing that your Worshipful Son is ill, and that 
a fox’s liver is the only remedy, I have obtained 
one, which I beg you will condescend to accept for 
the purpose humbly mentioned.” 

Zembei’s wife, overjoyed, offered the man a 
large sum of money, but he refused it, saying he 
- had come out of gratitude, not for gain, and excused 
himself with the words : ‘‘ Money can pollute even 
the virtue of the Gods.” 

When Zembei returned, he was perplexed, for 
he could not remember having done a service to a 
hunter. 

They sent the liver to Inaba, who prepared the 
medicine, and it was given to the child with such 
good results that, within a few days, he was 
chasing dragon-flies round the garden. 

And now that Zembei’s mind was relieved of 
anxiety about his son, he tried to discover who the 
hunter was, in order to reward him, or at least to 
thank him for procuring the fox’s liver; but he 
could get no news of the man; and to make the 
matter more mysterious, the merchant felt sure that 
such a person was quite unknown to him. 

Shortly after, when husband and wife were 
asleep, Zembei had a vision. By the side of the 
bed stood a middle-aged woman of wild appear- 
ance, with rough, red hair. She bowed low and 
said to him : 

“Do not fear, Worshipful Sir, and pray listen 
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carefully. Some time ago, when you and an 
honourable friend were up among the hills, you 
met a child who had snared a fox cub. This poor 
little creature he would have sold to a wretch who 
feeds on game, had not you, in the goodness of 
your heart, bought the babe at a heavy price. 
Moreover, having tended it and offered it food, 
you set it free. I am the mother of that cub, and 
I have put on human shape to tell you this, so that 
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“WE HELD A FAMILY COUNCIL.”’ 


your mind may be at rest concerning the hunter, 
who was no other than my husband. Men speak 
ill of foxes, yet, unlike so many human creatures, 
we never forget those who show us kindness. 

“ After you had released our child, we haunted 
your house, hoping to be of service to you. In this 
way we learnt of your Honourable Son’s illness, and 
of the only cure for it. Your trouble grieved us, 
the more so because of the nature of the remedy. 
We held a family council, and discussed the 
matter, but to no purpose. 
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““At last my husband’s father rose, and said: 
‘ It seems to me that only one way is open to us. 
For the honour of the family, a fox’s liver must be 
obtained. I will commit hara kiri, and you will 
take my liver to Zembei. ‘Though I am not young, 
I am strong and lusty ; the medicine will therefore 
be powerful. Do not attempt to raise objections ; 
my mind is made up. A very short time will be 
enough for me to make all necessary arrange- 
ments.’ 

“So, with all proper ceremony, he committed 
hara kiri, and my husband, removing the liver, 
brought it to your house, assuming for the purpose 
the shape of a hunter. Oku Sama, your Worship- 
ful Wife, unknowingly, acted in an offensive 
manner when she offered us money. We are 
respectfully glad that your Honourable Son has 
recovered. Mercy begets mercy. Our very 
humble and grateful thanks. Farewell!” 

Zembei awoke, and, recalling the vision, could 
not refrain from tears. “ Truly,” he said aloud, 
‘‘ the animals we despise are often our betters.” 

His wife, wakened by these words, and alarmed 
by his emotion, asked him what had caused it. 
Zembei told her all. When he had finished the 
woman wept too. ‘They roused their son, lighted 
lamps, and spent the rest of the night giving 
thanks to Inari. 

On the morrow they told the story to a gathering 
of relations, and, very soon, the whole of the 
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Empire was talking with wonder of the poor dumb 
creatures, and of their gratitude. 

In the most beautiful spot/in his garden Zembei 
erected a shrine to Inari, the Fox God. Here he 
offered sacrifices to the spirit of the old fox. In 
addition, he purchased for him the highest 
honours at the Mikado’s court, honours such as 
are fitting for a very noble Samurai. 


Ill 
KURAGE 


Far away in his kingdom of the sea, the King of 
the Dragons lorded it over all his subjects, who 
came and went meekly at his bidding. His palace 
lay at the bottom of a calm blue water, and was lit 
by the light that filtered through the depths and 
fell gently upon the coral arches and shell-lined — 
rooms where thronged the Dragon’s courtiers, the 
dog-fish, the whiting, the gold-fish, and, at times, 
sharks, his samurai, all of them, great and small, 
loyal servants of their lord. Long corridors of 
pure white sand festooned with red and pink sea- 
weed stretched here and there, the highways of a 
busy fish world that lived in the palace, and the 
shrubs and flowers that grow beneath the ocean 
waved their silent branches in the open spaces 
where one path crossed another. In the halls hung 
huge tortoise shields ; and sprays of tiny shells, 
rose-pink, white, mother-of-pearl, cherry-red and 
silver-grey, formed strange and delicate patterns 
over the ceilings and in the rock floors, while from 
the walls of the rooms sprang the delicate udoge 


blooming on its slender stems. 
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At night when the moonlight flooded the world 
above the waters, all was transformed in the sea 
region where dwelt His Majesty the Dragon. 
Colours underwent wondrous changes; strange 
flashes of light came from the midst of the vegeta- 
tion; the scales of the gold-fish shimmered as 
these servants sped past upon some urgent 
business. Great lanterns hung in the spacious 
rooms ; the corridors were lit by the luminous 
gold dust from the Dragon’s mines; and all the 
palace flashed with the sparkle of a thousand 
sea-foam lilies. 

To be monarch of such a realm must surely 
have meant happiness ; to own such wide domains ; 
to rule according to one’s will in such a marvellous 
palace ; to go here and there, borne upon the fins 
of willing fish ministers, ought to have satisfied 
even the most fastidious Dragon. But alas! the 
Dragon King of our story was not happy, and the 
reason for his disquietude was simply that powerful 
reason which sways the fish-world even as it ever 
disturbs the animal kingdom in all its branches. 
Although the Dragon was waited upon loyally by 
male and female servants, and his court rippled 
with the silvery laughter of a myriad fish-ladies, 
who swam hither and thither to satisfy their Lord’s 
slightest whim, this was not enough. The Dragon 
King was a bachelor, and was not content to 
remain in that blissful state. Moreover, he was 
not sufficiently wise to understand his own 
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advantages, or glory in his freedom. His dragon 
heart yearned for a mate. He lay day and night 
upon his royal couch yearning for a companion who 
would share his joys and his woes, and unite with 
him in the rule of this great state and the ordering 
of his palace. 

Now, when fish and animals begin to think like 
that, it is not long, as a rule, before Destiny spreads 
its nets and the captive is enmeshed in its fatal 
folds. Surely the echo answers the voice. There 
came a day when the dolphin ambassadors, who 
had carried abroad the decree that the Dragon 
had resolved to marry the loveliest and richest 
dragoness that the submarine world could offer, 
returned to court, to announce that the lady was 
discovered, and all that now remained was for the 
Dragon to issue orders for the wedding and 
arrange with the lady’s representatives for the 
dowry. So the affair was soon settled. Amid 
the music of bands who played upon fifes and 
drums, cymbals, lutes and tinkling bells, amid 
reels and dances and flourishes of ten thousand 
fish subjects, the bride paced into the hall of the 
great Sea Dragon, and before a meek-eyed Octopus 
these two mighty personages made their vows, and 
entered upon the joys and cares of married life. 

Her Majesty the Dragoness was at this time aged 
fifteen years, and was beautiful beyond compare. 
There was no doubt whatever that the Dolphin 
ambassadors had done their work with discretion 
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and sound judgment. Nowhere in the ocean world 
was there such another dragoness for loveliness 
or for wealth. Her father was the powerful 
sovereign of a Sea-state far remote from our 
Dragon’s kingdom, but comparable with it in every 
respect. Thus from the points of view of youth, 
beauty, and wealth, the match might well have been 
considered perfect. 

Yet in all such unions the danger lurks rather 
in temperament than in the affairs of fortune. 
Our Dragon, handsome, powerful, adoring, could 
not do enough to make his spouse happy and con- 
tented. By day and by night he hung upon his 
young wife’s behests, yearning only to fulfil all her 
wishes; while the bride’s constant pleasure was 
to be obeyed, to call forth her lord’s admiration for 
her beauty, and to listen to the flood of flattering 
praises that poured from his lips. For a time, this 
was enough. With the excitement that came 
from the display of rich robes and the novelty of 
early married life, the young Dragoness seemed 
to be perfectly happy. But as the months passed 
by, slowly the novelty faded. Her Lord had made 
a mistake. He should have flattered her less and 
ruled her more. Instead of continually yielding 
to her spoiled commands, he should have insisted 
upon asserting his own will. He did wrong to sink 
all his own inclinations in preference to hers. It 
is better to start the day with bad weather and 
pass out into sunshine, than to have the few gilded 
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hours at dawn and lie beneath the pelting rain for 
the remainder of the dreary day. 

There came a time when the Dragon, watching 
his young wife’s face with anxious care, became 
conscious that all was not as it should be, and that 
a cloud hung upon her mind. He inquired 
anxiously, but she gave him no satisfactory reply. 
Then he felt disquieted. The days went on, and 


‘© 4 TURTLE FAMED FAR AND WIDE FOR HIS KNOWLEDGE.” 


soon the young Queen took to her bed and ceased 
to rouse her when bustling life swept through the 
wide corridors. Then the whole palace was per- 
turbed. The Dragon sent in haste for his medical 
fish, and they, after consultation, advised the 
attendance of a Turtle, famed far and wide for his 
knowledge of fish maladies. He came and talked 
with the Queen and conferred with the fish phy- 
sicians, but all he could do was to shake his head 
and say wisely, ‘I can do nothing. ‘The case is 
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such as I have never met with before. The young 
Queen will die.” Then, accepting a generous fee, 
he went away. 

You can imagine the bitter grief of the Dragon 
when he heard the news. ‘Tears poured down his 
cheeks, and he went and kneeled in woe at his 
young Queen’s bedside. Presently she turned and 
saw him there. 

“ What are you doing ? ”’ she asked pettishly. 

“ [m weeping, my adored,” was his reply. 

Why ? ” she inquired. 

“ Because our wise physician Dr. Shogakubo, 
the Turtle, says that he can do nothing for you, 
my Glorious Queen,’’ answered the Dragon. 

“ Wise fiddlesticks,’’ was the Queen’s response. 

The Dragon, at these words, rose from his knees, 
and looked at his spouse with amazement written 
all over his face. Had he heard aright? He 
determined to find out. 

“ What did you say, my Beautiful ?”’ he asked. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then the young 
Queen sat up in her bed, and began to speak. 

“IT said, if you really want to know, the words 
‘wise fiddlesticks.’ By that I mean that I am 
tired and sick of the whole pack of you. You bore 
me to death.”’ 

Then who was surprised but his Majesty the 
Dragon? Scales, so to speak, fell from his eyes. 
In a flash he realised that he had spoiled where he 
should have ruled, and served where he should 
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have swayed. But it was too late to change the 
past, and the sight of his young Queen sitting pale 
and ill in her bed: still affected his Dragon mind. 
After a pause he said somewhat coldly : 

“Perhaps you yourself could think of some 
remedy for your complaint.” 

“Of course I can,’’ answered the Dragoness ; 
“if you had any common sense at all you would 
have asked that question before. But I see how 
it is. You do not love me in the least, and it 
matters not to you whether I live or die.” 

“My Queen!” started the Dragon, but his 
words were cut short. 

“OQ Damare, hold your tongue!” snapped the 
Queen. ‘‘ When one’s tooth is aching, there’s no 
ease for the whole mouth. If you really love me 
you will get what I want.” 

“‘ What is it, O Celestial ? ” crooned the Dragon. 

““ A monkey’s liver,”’ was the Queen’s brief reply. 

‘“‘ A-a-what ?” asked the Dragon, pricked to 
intense surprise. 

“Liver!” snapped the Dragoness. “ A live 
monkey’s liver ! ”’ 

The Dragon turned, and in silence passed out 
of the room. 

He immediately summoned his Councillors and 
placed the matter before them. As they sat round 
the table in the Council Hall listening to their 
Sovereign’s trouble, the faces of the Councillors 
grew as long and serious as their bodies. The 
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nature of the Dragon’s affliction had been the cause 
of earnest debates among them, and now it was 
evident that the trouble had reached its climax. 
After a long pause, one of the Councillors, Lord 
Tora-fugu, the Globe Fish, a trusted servant of 
the Dragon, rose and spoke as follows : 

“When the Hen crows, the house falls to ruin. 
I felt, your Majesty, when you plighted your troth 
before Tako, the meek, that the ocean surface 
would no longer be calm. When waves are high, 
fish swim deeper. It would now appear that your 
Majesty has passed through the illusions of folly, 
and has sat down in the clearer light of wisdom. 
We, of an older generation, who have long since 
done the same, congratulate your Majesty upon 
this recovery.”.... 

“But she is still very ill,” interrupted the 
Dragon. 

The Lord Tora-fugu continued : “ I remarked, 
your Majesty, that we congratulate you upon sour 
recovery, meaning, thereby, that at last you have 
emerged from the fatal region of infatuation.” 

‘“ Ah!’ murmured Lord Iruka, the Dolphin, 
“there is no medicine for love-sickness and a 
fool—only Time’s stern hand can cure such 
sufferers.” 

“ Yea,” quoth Tara, the Codfish, ‘‘ and when a 
man or fish takes fire into his bosom, he provokes 
his own calamity. Ki-no-doku-da. For your 
sake I am sorry.” 
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“ Ah!” said the Dragon under his breath. 

“ And,” continued the great Lord Tora-fugu, 
“our advice for the moment is that the Court 
should provide the young Queen with her desires. 
She wants a live monkey’s liver, then, by all means 
let her have it.” 

“ Verily,” said Lord Fuka, the Shark, ‘‘ it is 
better to be the beak of a hen than the tail of an ox. 
A woman’s whims must be satisfied.” 

~ It happens,” said Tora-fugu, “ that I know 
where monkeys live. And, sooth to say, I have a 
relative, a poor relative ’tis true—but,” he added 
with an ingratiating smile, ‘ even the Emperor has 
straw-sandalled relations—who knows the way to 
that realm. Further, I might add, this connection 
of mine is sufficiently persuasive to induce one of 
these monkeys to return here. Once friend Saru 
is in our power the rest is easy, although, un- 
doubtedly, to him it will be painful. The Queen’s 
recovery from this illness is assured. The future 
must reveal its own affairs. It is written, ‘ He who 
falls in love has come to the end of happiness.’ 
I have spoken.” With these words he sat down 
_ amid the applause of his fellow Councillors. 

The Dragon felt too dignified to reply ; more- 
over, he realised at last that it is easier to govern a 
kingdom than rule a family, and that his ministers 
had right on their side. He knew that, in their 
eyes, he must for some time past, ever since his 
marriage to be precise, have been a somewhat 
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ridiculous object. So he just waved his sceptre 
and bowed in silence. 

“ Who is this connection of yours t > he asked 
after a solemn pause. 

The Lord Tora-fugu rose quickly to reply. 
“ He is a most respectable fish, your Highness, 
although somewhat slow in his movements. Un- 
fortunately, up to the present he does not possess 
any name, so that I must simply call him by the 
title of ‘my relative.’ Undoubtedly, at your 
request, he would make the journey and return 
with the necessary monkey. We could then pro- 
ceed to take whatever steps were required for the 
satisfaction—er—I mean for the recovery of your 
royal Consort.” 

“ Fetch him!” said the Dragon briefly. 

The Globe-fish went out and came back shortly 
with a somewhat anaemic-looking fish. That is 
to say, there was a transparency about him that was 
not natural to other fish. 

It is said that when all men lauded the peacock 
for his beautiful tail, the birds cried out with one 
voice, “ Look at his legs! And what a voice.” 
It was somewhat like that when the relative of the 
Globe-fish entered the Court; all the fish cried 
out in concert, “ Look at his feet!” For he, a 
fish, was footed with tiny little feet, and, moreover, 
evidently prided himself upon them, for he was 
continually stroking them with his fins. But what 
he lacked in solidity he made up for in roundness. 
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Evidently he fed well. He bowed before the 
Dragon. 

“Has my Councillor, Lord Tora-fugu, ac- 
quainted you with my needs?” the Dragon said 
to this new arrival. 

In a thin, piping voice the relative of the Globe- 
fish replied: “ He has, Your Majesty.” 

“ And will you undertake to bring to our Court a 
healthy, full-blooded monkey ? ” 

~ I will go as soon as Your Majesty may desire it, 
and return with speed.” 

“ Then go!” thundered the Dragon, who was 
fast losing patience. 

The whole Court started with astonishment at 
the curt command, and the anaemic-looking 
relative of the Globe-fish backed hastily out of the 
audience chamber. 

Without delay he rose to the surface of the sea 
and swam speedily towards his destination, which, 
of course, was no other than the well-known 
Monkey Island, the happy home of the Monkeys. 
His heart beat fast for a fish, such was the fright 
the Dragon had given him; yet he knew that he 
_ must do or die, and necessity always drives us hard 
but sometimes to our advantage. On he went, 
and after a journey we need not stop to describe, 
he arrived one bright autumn morning off the 
_ land, and, to his intense delight, beheld a monkey 
sitting at ease upon the bough of a tall palm tree 
close to the shore. It was a splendid monkey, 
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young, sleek and furry, with delicate little pink 
ears that looked like shells of flesh, and bright eyes 
that twinkled and glittered like rain’ drops in the 
month of Shi-gwatsu. He was just sitting and 
gazing pensively over the sea. 

“ Hail, Saru !”’ cried the fish. 

“ All hail!’ replied the monkey. 

“ A glorious day,” said the fish with the feet. 

“ Excellent,” answered the monkey, and seeing 
that the other was disposed for conversation, 
added, ‘“‘ have you come from far?” 

“That I have,” said the fish ; ““ but one must 
see the world. My home is so charming a place 
that I dread lest I should get used to its attractions, 
so every now and again I tear myself away deliber- 
ately to see the world. What sort of a place is 
this ?” 

“Oh, so-so,” answered the sleek little monkey, 
“ Tt’s all right in summer, but the winter is at hand, 
and I do not.care for cold weather myself.” 

“Ah!” replied the cunning fish, “ that’s where 
I score over you. Now, in my home, it is never 
too cold and never too hot. Just comfortably 
warm all the year round.” 

‘Indeed !”’ cried the monkey, “ that’s what 
I should like. And how about food ? ” 

“An abundance,” exclaimed the footed fish, 
‘a positive abundance. I can scarcely trust 
myself to speak of it. Food of all sorts—especially 
nuts.” 
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“Nuts !? screamed the monkey in excitement. 
‘What sort ?”’ 

“What sort!” answered the fish scornfully. 
“ Ah! it is clear you do not know my land. We 
have nuts of every description, and they grow so 
thick that they push one another from the cluster 
and fall to the ground for anyone to gather.” 

“Indeed |!’ said the monkey, “as to that, I 
do not mind. You see I have no difficulty in 
climbing,” and to show his skill he flung him- 
self nimbly up and down the tree. “Do you 
observe ? ” 

“That I do,” said the crafty one in the water. 
“But sometimes one is languid, and does not wish 
to climb. Besides, we always say that fruits lying 
on the ground taste sweeter than those we gather 
from the trees.” 

“Fruits |!” shouted the young monkey. 

“Yes, why not?” responded the fish. “ Fruits? 
Yes, fruits of every description: oranges, grapes, 
pears, apples, loquats, peaches, raspberries, per- 
simmons...’ 

He was proceeding, when the monkey, coming 
right down to the water’s edge in his excitement, 
chattered out : 

“Did I hear you say persimmons ? 

“You did,” responded the fish, “ but I was 
going on to say...” 

“‘T don’t care what you were going to say ; how 
long does it take to reach your land ? ” 
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“Oh, if one swims quickly one can soon be 
there.” | 

“Will you take me on your back?” queried 
the monkey. 

“ Right willingly ; especially as our sovereign 
desires to see a fine young monkey like yourself. 
But let’s make haste and be gone.” 


‘* DROPPED LIGHTLY UPON HIS BACK.’ 


So speaking, the fish came nearer the shore, and 
the monkey dropped from a rock lightly upon his 
back, and sitting astride like a skilled horseman, 
bade him make good speed. ‘The fish only too 
willingly obeyed. He felt that his mission was 
well accomplished, for now the monkey was bound 
to come with him, and he put his whole strength 
into his fins and tail, and even used his feet to 
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paddle the water. So they went very quickly 
towards the Dragon’s palace. 

However, the fish had made just one mistake. 
One remark of his had set the monkey thinking, 
and the further they went from land, the more he 
thought. He remembered the saying that a bird 
flying in the air troubles not the water. ‘Touching 
his finny steed on the shoulder, he asked : 

“Did I hear you say that your Sovereign 
wanted a fresh young monkey like me?” 

“You heard aright, Friend,” replied the fish. 
‘ T did say so.” 

‘Why ?” asked the monkey. 

“Well, to be candid, because his Queen is ill 
and has developed a fancy for a monkey’s liver,”’ 
replied the footed fish. 

Fortunately he could not see the monkey’s face. 
A sort of spasm passed over it like a dark shadow 
over a pool. But the young creature controlled 
himself admirably, and, thinking rapidly, replied : 
‘Oh dear !” 

‘““ What’s the matter?” said the fish. 

‘““] wish you’d told me of that before!” 
answered the monkey. 

‘I did not care to do so,” murmured the sym- 
pathetic swimmer, “‘ a man’s teeth often bite his 
own tongue.” 

“Ah! but it’s important; your Sovereign 
might be angry. Is hea bad-tempered creature ? ” 

‘‘ His temper is simply appalling,” said the fish. 
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“Then that’s done it,’ answered the monkey, 
“for, though you put a snake into a bamboo it 
will still wriggle.” 

“Why?” said the fish sharply. 

“You see,” replied the clever little beast, 
“when you came this morning I’d just taken out 
my liver to clean it, and I was sitting on it to keep 
it nice and warm and we’ve left it behind.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the foolish fish. 

“Yes, that’s my feeling,” said the monkey. 
‘‘ What’s to be done ? ”’ 

‘“ There’s only one thing possible,” affirmed the 
swimmer, ‘“‘ we must go and fetch it.” 

“ But that’s pure waste of time,”’ answered the 
monkey. ‘‘ I want to see those fruits: only for 
love one goes to Kanda and back.” 

“Bother the fruits!” cried the fish, wheeling 
round. ‘I’m going back for that liver. Besides, 
it won’t take long.” 

The monkey looked up at the sun and winked 
at him with both his eyes ; the right one first, then 
the left. ) 

“Then,” he said sorrowfully, “I suppose I 
must wait.” 

“ You must,” snapped the fish. 

They were back at the island in no time. 

“Now,” ordered the fish, “ get off and fetch 
your liver, and then we’ll start again.” 

Off skipped the monkey on to the rock. From 
that point he leapt to his beloved palm tree, and 
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before you could sneeze three times he was sitting 
comfortably on his branch. 

“Ts it still there?” cried the fish. 

“Yes, it’s here all right,” replied the monkey, 
patting the front part of his body, ‘‘ thank you.” 

‘“* Now come along,” said the fish. 

“Not if I know it,’”’ laughed the monkey ; “ live 
and let live is my motto. Besides, I told you I 
suppose that I must wait, and I am going to do 
so—here ! ” 

“Why ?” cried the angry fish. 

“* Because the value of life depends on the liver,” 
chattered the monkey; “and I'll tell you what, 
my friend. It’s no use your trying that game 
again, for I’m off to spread the news all over this 
island. Farewell.’’ He turned and began to talk 
to his fellows, and soon the island was one wide 
chatter. Crowds of monkeys came to the shore to 
jeer at the fish. 

The emissary of the Dragon turned slowly, 
and sorrowfully made his way back to his native 
land. When he arrived, he was carried swiftly to 
his Sovereign. 

“Well ? ” asked the Dragon. 

“Your Majesty, I grieve to say my errand has 
been in vain,”’ said the fish, in a low voice. 

“Why ?” thundered the Dragon. 

The fish, in haste and fear, told his tale. When 
he had finished the courtiers all tittered, but the 
Lord ‘Tora-fugu blushed with shame. 
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* That comes of having feet,” cried the Dragon 
in wrath. ‘‘ No ordinary fish would have been 
such a fool.” ‘Then he rose from his throne and, 
flinging himself upon the anaemic creature, he 
pounded him into a jelly. 

‘* Henceforth,” said he turning to the Globe-fish, 
and smiling a cruel smile, “ your relative has a 
name. He is now Kurage, the Jelly-fish.” 

The courtiers laughed uproariously at the 
pleasantry of the Royal Being, but the Lord Tora- 
fugu went forth and committed hari-kirz. 

However, though the Dragon ruled in his 
Council Chamber, he was not so sure of himself 
in the presence of his. spouse. He was now 
obliged to carry the news of failure to the Dragon- 
ess. He entered her room with a heavy heart to 
communicate the tidings. She was sitting up in 
bed eating heartily from a huge dish which 
evidently contained something very savoury. 

“Well ?”’ she queried, “‘ what are you looking 
so gloomy about ? ” 

“The monkey’s liver, dear,’’ began the Dragon. 

“Oh! bother the monkey’s liver and yours as 
well,” snapped the lady. “I’ve got something 
better than monkey’s liver—this is boiled anchovy 
with sage. Try a bite or two.” 

The Dragon, nothing loth, sat down by her 
side, and helped to empty the dish. 


IV 
BENKEI AND THE BELL OF MIIDERA 


In his early youth, before he became a soldier, 
Benkei was, for some years, a monk in a monastery 
not far from Muiidera. 

About this time, although he had not reached 
his full size and strength, it is said that the tallest 
of the brethren hardly reached his girdle, and that 
he could hold out the stoutest of them, with ease, 
at arm’s length. In sunny weather it was not 
unusual to see some infirm monk taking exercise, 
pleasantly screened by the giant’s shadow; and, — 
when Benkei sang in the temple, the flies were 
dashed to death against the roof beams. | 

His presence made the monastery famous. 
People walked many score miles to look at the 
prodigy. Squatting among the brethren on the 
platform, he rivalled in size the great image of 
Buddha on the altar behind him ; but the mocking 
gravity of the huge, brown face was far removed 
from the divine calm of Amida’s countenance. 

In spite, or perhaps because, of this, whenever 
he stood behind the collection table, refreshing 
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himself with basins of tea, copper coin, wrapped 
in paper, snowed down so fast that the lay clerk 
had difficulty in keeping account of the offerings. 

The giant was a troublesome monk. Mis- 
chievous as a half-grown boy, he annoyed the 
brethren by idle tricks, and often neglected his 
duties for undevout pastimes. But all was for- 
given him, since, as the indulgent abbot said, 
Benkei’s heart was as soft as bean flour; and he 
never used his monstrous strength to the injury 
of his companions. 

When Benkei was about twenty years old, the 
great bell of the temple cracked so badly that it 
was useless. A new one must be procured ; and 
the abbot was troubled, for it is not easy to obtain 
large and yet sweet sounding bells. 

Now, about seven miles across the mountains, 
near Miidera on the shores of a beautiful lake, was 
a famous monastery, noted all over the Empire for 
its large and very ancient bell, about which strange 
things were told. According to legend, it had 
been brought across the seas from the native land 
of Buddha, and had formerly been so polished that 
it seemed made of the darkest green jade, so that 
its surface reflected objects like a mirror. For 
many centuries this quality had not been put to a 
frivolous use, because, being a monastery bell, no 
woman was allowed to enter the pavilion in which 
it was kept. 

At last a vain and irreverent girl made her way 
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secretly into the temple garden; mounted the 
wooden frame in which the bell hung; and, 
sitting on a cross beam, loosed her hair, combed it 
out, and rearranged it, using the bell as a mirror. 
When she had sufficiently admired her reflection, 
she flippantly struck the bell with her hand, saying: 

‘“‘ Now sing to me!” | 

To her astonishment, her hand dinted the metal, 
which retained the profane imprint. A threaten- 
ing murmur rolled out of the great mouth, and 
dimness, like a layer of dust, clouded the polished 
bronze. 

All attempts to remove that tarnish had failed, 
but, fortunately, the bell had not lost its tone ; 
which was so sweet that the very birds flocked to 
Miidera to hear it. 

Benkei often walked over to this temple, 
attracted by the melodious voice of the bell. It 
haunted him. As a favour, he was sometimes 
allowed to ring it, and this was to him a delight. 
He was a great lover of music, and a bell was the 
only instrument on which he could perform, as 
the blast from his lungs always split a flute, and 
his huge fingers destroyed strings. So charmed 
was he with the bell of Muidera that, in no long 
time, he was tormented by the desire to remove it 
to his monastery. At last, when their own bell 
cracked, Benkei determined that he would steal 
the sweet-toned wonder, and hang it in the empty 
pavilion. 
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Disregarding the sinfulness of the plan, one 
evening the giant quietly left his cell, and, walking 
across the mountains in the moonlight, reached 


“THE TEMPLE CONTAINING THE BELL.” 


- Miidera well after midnight about the Hour of the 
Ox. 

Now, the temple containing the bell stood on a 
hill, which rose out of the lake, and on the farther 
side descended sharply into a valley. Benkei 
cautiously climbed the long flight of steps, between 
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rows of seated stone images. Their faces, lighted 
by the moon, seemed unpleasantly watchful and 
displeased. Saluting them in a friendly fashion, 
Benkei, with great impudence, invited them to help 
him in the business, and continued the ascent. He 
reached the top at last, and saw above him the great 
bell, hanging in the shadow of its carved pavilion. 

Benkei listened for a while. No one was astir, 
except the night birds. Cautiously he cut the 
rope of the swinging beam that was used as a 
hammer, fastened it to the lugs of the bell, and 
lifting the immense weight from its cradle, 
gradually lowered it to the ground. 

“This music pot is mighty heavy,” thought 
Benkei, wiping his forehead, ‘“‘ and I fear we shall 
quarrel long before I have crossed the mountain ! 
Would it be possible to save labour by rolling it 
down the hill-side into the valley ?” 

In the moonlight he examined the slope, which 
was planted with trees, and strewn with no few 
rocks. 

“That plan will not do!” thought Benket. 
“The clatter will scare the very moon, and rouse 
all the monks from their sleep. Friend Benkei ! 
you must carry the melodious toy ! ” 

Accordingly, he cut loose the great sounding 
beam itself, tied the bell to one end, and lifted the 
burden on his shoulder, laying the mass of metal 
close against his back. At the other end of the 
long, swaying beam he fastened a paper lantern 
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to light his way through shadowed places. In this 
fashion, laden like a coolie, he carried the clumsy 
load, down dale and up hill, seven miles, to his 
Own monastery. 

At dawn, the monks, kneeling within the temple 
in prayer, were startled by a heavy crash outside, 
and heard a well-known gong-like voice, booming 
out violent and ungodly words, very distressing to 
their piety. Rushing out, they saw Benkei sitting, 
adrip with perspiration, outside the empty. bell 
pavilion. At his feet lay a beam, to one end of 
which a large bell was fastened, and to the other, 
a damaged paper lantern. With shameless satis- 
faction, Benkei related his adventure. 

Now, although the upright course would have 
been to return at once the stolen treasure to 
Miidera, the Abbot, desiring to retain so famous 
a bell, after reproving Benkei very mildly, decided 
that, as the Gods must have endowed the giant 
with an access of strength, enabling him to perform 
such a feat, it was plain that they wished to transfer 
the bell to this monastery. It might therefore 
remain. Should the monks of Miidera demand 
_ the return of their property, they were free to 
complain ; and the matter would be referred to 
the authorities. 

All approved of this counsel, as most just and 
clear-sighted ; and, by the abbot’s direction, the 
whole body of monks made ready to instal the new 
arrival, 
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The brethren worked so zealously that they 
quite forgot their midday meal. When they had 
finished the fast, they found with unholy wrath 
that Benkei had cleared the platters, to the last 
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“‘ BENKEI HAD CLEARED THE PLATTERS.” 


grain of millet porridge, in order, as he said, that 
the monks might acquire further merit by fasting. 
Peace was restored after a while, and the abbot 
announced that next morning the bell would be 
solemnly rung. 
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At dawn all the brethren ranged themselves 
expectantly round the bell pavilion. Two prac- 
tised ringers seized the ropes of the hammer beam, 
and swung it skilfully against the metal. A loud, 
desolate boom echoed across the morning stillness ; 
and to the horror of the bystanders the deep note 
was unnaturally prolonged, and resolved itself into 
the cry: 

** Let me return to Miidera !”’ 

For a long time the monks stood still, aghast. 
Then the abbot said : 

~ In spite of this unpleasant and perplexing 
occurrence, the fact that our beloved, though 
perhaps over-zealous brother, was allowed without 
hindrance to remove the bell to this place, argues 
to my simple understanding that, as I said yester- 
day, this exploit was performed with the consent, 
indeed with the assistance, of the Gods. There- 
fore, it may very well be, nay, it is certain, that 
the words so offensive to our dignity are a trick of 
foul spirits. Is it not to be expected that powers 
of evil are vexed at the arrival of this instrument, 
seeing that its presence here will increase the 
number of pious pilgrims to our monastery ? 
Fetch me holy water and the Book of Incantations, 
and I do not doubt that we shall baffle the demons’ 
malice.” 

The abbot accordingly sprinkled the metal, 
recited the appointed prayers, and then ordered 
the bell to be rung once more. 
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And once more the voice of the stricken bronze, 
booming across the valley, died down in a pas- 
sionate entreaty : 

“ Let me return to Miidera !”’ 


“I may be mistaken,” said the abbot, “‘ but to 
my tolerably sharp ears—tolerably sharp, I say, 
because you all complain that I overhear your 
very whispers—the words were more confused 
than before. Let us try again.” 

To make sure, the holy man sprinkled the bell 
generously, and, as an afterthought, emptied the 
pail of holy water on the great, dripping mass, and 
rinsed out the interior thoroughly with two more 
bucketfuls of the consecrated liquid. ‘Then, to 
complete the work, he thrice recited some com- 
pelling words. 

“ And now,” he said, “I believe we have tried 
the constitution of the stoutest of these mis- 
creants! Sound the bell!” 

A thunderous roll swept from the huge mouth of 
bronze ; and, as it hurtled on its way, clearer, and 
alas! more angrily than before, echoed the words : 


“ Tet me return to Miidera !” 


The disconcerted abbot and all the monks with- 
drew to the monastery, debating what should be 
done in this matter. 

Benkei, leaving them to take counsel, returned 
to the bell pavilion, in which the great green shape 
hung sulkily silent. The sight of it roused Benkei 
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to fury, all the more as his shoulder had been 
chafed almost to the bone by carrying the obstinate 
producer of melody. He caught up the rope of the 
sounding beam, hauled it to its greatest stretch, then, 
leaping forward with all his weight and strength, 
swung the heavy balk against the metal with such 
force that the massive timber flew into splinters. 


‘‘ rHE TWO PET APES WERE FLUNG HEAVILY FROM A TREE.” 


A shattering sound crashed across the afternoon 
stillness, and leaping from height to height swept 
the mountains like the shout of an army, crying : 

‘“‘ LET ME RETURN TO Mirpera! ” 

The air seemed alive with shrieking birds ; some 
tiles clattered down from the temple roof; the 
two pet monastery apes were flung heavily from a 
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tree, like ripe persimmons ; and all the brethren 
swarmed in alarm round Benkei. 

The abbot stared aghast at the shattered beam. 

‘“ My son,” he said to the giant. “ I command 
you not to ring the bell again without orders. It is 
already deeply offended ; if we do not humour it, 
some misfortune will follow.” 

Nevertheless at sundown Benkei stood once 
more in front of the bell, looking at it wistfully. 
Half in anger, half fondly, he patted the rim with 
his open palm. The huge mass of the bell hummed 
like a monstrous hive, and slowly the humming 
cleared into a deep, reproachful whisper : 

‘* Let me return to Mudera !” 

That same night, at the Hour of the Ox, Benkei, 
by the light of the moon, carefully unshipped the 
bell, fastened it to one end of a beam, and at the 
other tied a stone lantern which he tore out of the 
ground with a fierce jerk. ‘Then, shouldering the 
burden wearily, for his soul was conscious of guilt, 
he once more carried the great load across the 
mountains. Often he stopped, for dejection and 
his bruised shoulder obliged him to rest. 

The moon was turning pale when, having 
crossed the pass, he came to a turn of the road, 
from which he saw sheer below, near the frosted 
silver of the lake, the hill crowned by the monas- 
tery of Miidera. Under the grey light the path 
to it wound in many dreary pale curves down the 
mountain side. 
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Benkei, gleaming with sweat, laid down the bell. 
As it ground heavily upon the road, it gave out a 
half-smothered sound : 

“ Let mere... 

The giant stood up, shaking with rage like a tree 
in a gale: 

“Yes,” he shouted, ‘you do not care how 
much I shall miss you. Where will you find any 
that will treasure you as much? You wish to 
return to Miidera! Good! ‘Then find your own 
way there.’’ So saying, he hoisted the bell to the 
edge of the precipice, retired a step or two, and, 
with a master kick, sent the mass crashing down 
the steep mountain-side into the valley. 

Snapping trees, uprooting bushes, with bursts of 
sound that startled unnumbered birds, beasts, and 
insects into noisy life, the bell descended by great 
leaps to the bed of a torrent far below. 

There, a few days after, the astonished monks 
of Miidera found it, apparently unhurt. With 
great ceremony and rejoicing they restored it to 
its place. When they struck it cautiously, fearing 
to detect some hidden crack, it gave out its old, 
melodious note; nor was it ever again heard to 
speak. 

As for Benkei, the abbot, having heard what he 
had done, pardoned him, on condition that he 
learned by heart “ ‘The Sacred Precepts regarding 
the Sin of Theft.” 
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V 
THE HARE AND THE BADGER 


Ir you had stood in the valley and looked up the 
hill-slope, you would have seen the cottage beyond 
the pine-woods and in the midst of fields and 
orchards. Above these the hill climbed so high 
that at times the mist came and settled on its brow 
like a great white cap, hiding under its wreathing 
folds rock and streamlet, moss and shrub. As the 
seasons came and went so nature changed her 
pictures. In Spring, trees in the orchard burst 
into pink and white and scarlet blossoms, and then 
afterwards the petals dropped like feathers out of 
fairy wings. At this season the birds sang their 
boldest and sweetest notes as they flashed from tree 
to tree, darting through billows of blossom like 
gleams of light, or, rising in the brilliant sunshine, 
poured their rapture into the ears of man. In 
Summer, the hills trembled in the heat and the 
rocks on the summit were baked gray and yellow, 
but at their feet the trees in wood and orchard 
glowed radiantly in the sunshine. Sometimes in 


Autumn a typhoon would whirl over the country, 
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sweeping round and round the hill till the trees 
fell crashing before its violence. When Winter 
was supreme, woods and orchards and rocks were 
all alike robed in dazzling snow, and pierced the 
sky like the pinnacles of a vast white temple. 

In the cottage lived an old farmer and his wife. 
There may have been one or two labourers who 
dwelt near at hand, but, if so, they do not come into 
our story. The principal neighbours of this old 
couple were the beasts and birds that haunted the 
hill, and with these the old man and woman were 
well acquainted. Some they loved, and some they 
disliked. After all, it is much the same with birds 
and animals as it is with human beings. There 
are those that win sympathy and those that are 
unpleasant, and we like or dislike according to the 
manner in which we regard them. We may 
suppose that the old couple loved dog and horse 
and sow, and did not care much for wolf and fox 
and badger; of course they feared Kappa, the 
river goblin, dreading lest he should come and live 
in one of their hill streams. For the Kappa when 
he is angry is so strong that he can twist the neck 
of a horse, and cast him dead upon the ground. 

We need not suppose anything as to Badger. 
Take it for granted that the Farmer, at any rate, 
strongly disliked not only Badger, but also his ways ; 
and if by good fortune he could catch him and give 
him a lesson he was only too glad to do so. For 
Badger was an abominable thief, and stole when- 
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ever he could, so that it was not wise to leave 
things at his mercy, and we all know what a 
trouble it is always. to be putting things away lest 
other folk should come and clear them up. 

Once on a time the Farmer had been out all the 
morning in the fields that lay along the hill-side, 
and he had put his dinner down behind a stone so 
that the sun’s heat should not make it dry and 
tasteless. When he came back to find his food, it 
was gone! Simply gone! Further up the hill 
his eyes caught sight of Badger, laughing and 
tearing at the meal. This made the Farmer so 
furious that at night he set a cunning trap, and the 
next morning when he arrived at his work, there, 
sure enough, was Badger, safe and snug and yet 
very unhappy, within the trap. 

“ Ah!” said the old Farmer, “ I’ve caught you 
at last |” 

‘“ Please let me out,”’ pleaded Badger. 

“No, no,” answered the Farmer, who could still 
recollect Badger’s mocking laugh of the day before, 
‘ I think I shall leave you where you are, for then 
I can place my dinner here in safety.” 

So he put his dinner on the ground not far from 
Badger so that he could see it and smell it all the 
morning. In the evening, having tied the beast’s 
legs together, he carried it home to the cottage and 
hung it up on a hook on the wall, remarking to his 
wife : 

‘‘ Aya, my dear, I have brought you a visitor, 
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and to-morrow, I beg of you, make him into a 
good soup for our supper.” 

Of course this was unpleasant hearing for 
Badger, and through the night he had plenty of 
time to turn things over in his mind. And so, 
after the Farmer had gone off to work, and Aya 
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** SAFE AND SNUG WITHIN THE TRAP.” 
was busy grinding barley to thicken the soup, 
Badger in his softest tones began to speak : 
“Most Honourable Aya,’ he said; “ all things 
change in this world of sorrow; if you will only 
set me free by untying my legs, I will do that work 
for you. Why should you toil thus, when there 
is a servant willing to help you?” 
Alas! for the foolish Aya. She didn’t under- 
stand Badger and his ways as well as her husband 
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did, although often enough he had told her about 
the crafty creature. Nor did she remember our 
old proverb which says, “‘ If you buy a vase cheap, 
search for the flaw, and when a man offers favours 
look for his purpose.”” She untied the thongs that 
fastened Badger’s legs together, and in a twinkling 
the evil thing flew at her and killed her. ‘Then he 
proceeded to do with her what the Farmer had 
meant his wife to do to Badger, that is to say, he 
made her into soup with barley and vegetables. 
This done, Badger assumed the shape and appear- 
ance of the Farmer’s wife, and put on her dress. 
Then laughing cruelly and craftily, he stood and 
stirred the soup until he saw the Farmer coming 
along the hill-side towards the cottage, 

““ Come along, Teoyo ! ” cried the Badger in the 
old woman’s voice. “It’s a lovely soup, so thick 
and slab! He was a fine fat badger with plenty of 
flesh on his bones.” 

Nothing loth, the Farmer, poor man, hurried up 
for his supper. ‘The false Badger served him very 
generously, and then, just as the man was about 
to put a spoonful in his mouth, the evil beast stand- 
ing by the door suddenly cried : 

‘“ Before you eat, go and take a look at those 
bones, over there by the wall. ‘ Daylight will 
always peep through a very small hole.’”’ After 
this, changing into his proper form, he laughed a 
sharp crackling sort of laugh, and sped away into 
the woods, 
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The poor old Farmer was left all alone, and the 
tears ran down his furrowed cheeks. He sat in 
the twilight before the cottage door, sobbing with 
grief at his cruel loss. So the day faded out of the 
sky, and the moon rose in splendour over the crest 
of the hill and silvered all things with her gentle 
light. 

All at once the Farmer heard a little voice speak- 
ing up at him out of the grass at his feet. 

“Why are you weeping, Farmer ? ”’ it said. 

The Farmer leaned down, and to his astonish- 
ment Hare, friendly grey Hare, was sitting on his 
hind legs looking up into his face. Glad to have a 
creature to speak with, he told grey Hare all the 
sad story. 

“That detestable Badger!” cried Hare. 
“ * Crafty eyes and loose lips were never modelled 
on the face of virtue.’ He’s one of the most loath- 
some beasts on the face of the earth. It is said, 
‘ Who set the house-pillar upside down? Surely 
that must have been the work of one who has a 
knot in his heart.’ Even such a knot has Badger. 
But I will be even with him. Keep your eyes 
open, Farmer, and you will see things that will 
surprise you.” So saying, he bade the Farmer 
farewell, and tripped off lightly over the moonlit 
field, and the old man was left to his grief and 
solitude. 

The next morning, just as the Farmer was going 
off to his toil, Hare came to his door and said: 
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“Would you wish me to punish Badger for his 
ill deeds?” 
‘With all my heart,’’ answered the Farmer. 
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“Then give me some dry fish and rice cakes,” 
quoth Hare. 
“What for?” asked the Farmer. 
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“ “A pig prefers dirt to rice boiled in milk,’ ” 
said Hare, “‘ but a badger loves fish.”’ 

The Farmer cooked some cakes over the fire, 
and gave them with the fish to his little friend, who, 
putting them in a bag and slinging this over his 
shoulder, hopped off up the slope towards the 
place where the bean-stalks lay cut and drying in 
the sunshine. As it happened to be the ninth day 
of the month, Hare began to fly his kite which was 
in the shape of a carp, a fish which we Japanese 
admire very much. Presently there came the 
noise of a sniff. Then there was another sniff, 
much louder than the first, and after that followed 
many sniffs, each one getting louder as their 
number increased. 

“ Who’s that ?”’ asked Hare, 

“ It’s Badger,” said the voice out of the shrub. 

“ Why do you sniff like that, Badger ? ” asked 
Hare. 

~ Because I can smell fish ; ‘ the eye is harder 
to please than the stomach,’” answered Badger. 

“ Do you like fish, Badger ? ” asked Hare. 

“Ido, Hare. Will you give me some? ‘ It’s 
the poor who give alms to the poor,’” said 
Badger. 

“Yes, Badger. ‘A cold hibachi has no glow, 
nor a hungry man wit.’ I will feed you if you will 
carry these dried bean-stalks to the hill for me,” 
replied Hare. 


Out came Badger with the moisture trickling 
E 
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fast from the corners of his greedy mouth. 
‘“‘ Where is the fish ?” he enquired. 

“Ah!” said Hare, ‘‘ work first, pay second. 
‘Talk will never cook rice.’ You get on with the 
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““HE BENT DOWN AND PUT THE LOAD OF STALKS ON 
HIS BACK. 
bean-stalks, and then we will talk about fish, 
friend.” 

“Right,” said the Badger, and seeing that there 
was no help for it he bent down and put the load 
of stalks on his back, and set off with heavy steps 
towards the place where the rocks lay hot and 
dazzling in the sun. Now, the moment his back 
was turned, Hare took two flints and began to 
strike them together in order to get a bright spark 
out of the hard hearts of the stones. And, as the 
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Badger toiled along with Hare behind him, he 
heard this noise. At last his curiosity got the 
better of him. 

~ What’s that noise I keep on hearing?” he 
asked. ‘‘ It sounds like one hard thing striking 
another.” 

~ Why, that’s the Vision of Victory,” replied 
Hare. 

Badger thought that this was indeed a curious 
reply. But he imagined that Hare referred to the 
view before him. So he answered that a man 
learns little from victory but much from defeat, 
and went on with his load. 

* True,” said Hare smiling, and adding softly 
to himself, “‘ The way of the stupid is a hedge of 
thorns.” 

Very soon Hare got a very bright spark from his 
flints, and then another, and he let these go falling 
one after another among the dried stalks on 
Badger’s back. The result, as you can well guess, 
was that very soon they began to crackle and 
burn, the more so as the weather was very hot and 
dry. Again the Badger heard a noise, and this 
time it was different from the other noise. 

“Honourable Hare!” he cried, “‘ What’s this 
new noise I can hear ? ” 

~ Oh!” responded Hare, “ that, why that’s the 
Kiss of Defeat, and one learns much from De- 
feat |” 

Just as the Badger was puzzling over Hare’s 
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reply, the flames came right through the dried 
stalks and burned his back so fiercely that he 
screamed with pain, dropped on the eround, and 
rolled over and over in agony. ‘Then who was so 
grieved as Hare to see his honourable friend 
Badger in such pain? He stood and gazed with 
both his eyes wide open. ‘“‘ Honourable Badger 
suffers agony,” he said. “I must fetch him in- 
stant relief.” ‘Then he ran off, but he was not 
coming back as himself. Oh no! He rushed to 
the Farmer and cried : 

“ Quick! Give me some Karashi and some 
plaster, and dress me in such a way that I look 
like a wandering Kosho.” 

Of course Teoyo was vastly astonished at this 
extraordinary request, but he trusted Hare and 
complied with his wishes, so that soon Hare was 
marching over the hill-side dressed like a wander- 
ing pedlar with his little pack slung over his 
shoulders. His path led him straight past the 
place where Badger still lay rolling here and there 
upon the ground. As soon as he reached the 
suffering creature Hare stopped and said : 

“Friend Badger, what are you doing?” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” moaned Badger. “ I’m 
burned all over!” 

‘ How was that ?” asked Hare. 

“ T was carrying some stalks, and they took fire 
and burned me!”’ cried Badger. 

“Ah!” said the Kosho, “then it’s fortunate 
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I’m here. Let me see your burns. Dear me! 
You are scorched all down your back, the fur has 
been singed right away. Be quiet, Badger. It’s 
a small matter, really, but the fiercest serpent may 
be vanquished by the smallest ants. If I cause you 


© ALL THE CREATURES ON THE HILL LOOKED UP TO SEE WHAT 
WAS THE MATTER.” 


pain it’s all for your good, and soon you will be 
your old splendid self again.” 

So Badger lay quite still while Hare took the 
mustard and scattered it thick all over the plaster, 
and then placed it quickly on Badger’s back and 
bound it to his body with pieces of cloth. When 
Badger felt the mustard he screamed so loud that 
all the creatures on the hill looked up to see what 
was the matter, and afar off the Farmer came to 
the edge of his field to find out the cause of the 
outcry. 
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“ Ah!” said Hare, “I knew it would smart. 
But be thankful that I came this way. As 
soon as the pain begins to wear off, your fur 
will come again, fresh and glossy as before, and 
then you will know what a friend I’ve been to 
you.” Then, bidding Badger farewell, he went 
on his way. 

For a week Badger crawled sorrowfully to and 
fro. At first he said, ‘‘ When one is in need 
of help it is not wise to ask help of the Devil.” 
For another week he wore his bandages. But 
in the third week he saw that it was as the 
Késhé had said. His fur came upon his back 
as fresh as a nurseling’s, and the smarting pain 
vanished. 

One day, glorying in his fine new growth of 
hair, he came to the water-side, where he found 
Hare busily engaged in making a new raft. 

‘“'That’s a splendid raft you are making, Hare,” 
he said. 

‘You may well say that,’’ answered Hare. 
‘“Tt’s made after a plan taught me by my Grand- 
father.”’ 

‘What are you going to do with it?” asked 
Badger. 

‘“Why ! ‘ where there are fish there must be 
water.’ What should I do with it except to go 
fishing ?”’ exclaimed Hare. 

“Well,” answered Badger, “ fancy that ! I did 
not know that you liked fish!” 
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“Of course I do,” replied Hare. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you make a raft and come as well? Perhaps I 
could teach you a thing or two in fishing ! ” 

“I would if only I had the stuff to make a raft 
with,” replied Badger. 

‘Oh ! that’s easily found,” said Hare. “ Look 
here, you may use all this,” and he gave Badger 
a large lump of moist clay, and even helped him 
to fashion a raft out of the material. By evening 
the rafts were finished, and the two animals ar- 
ranged to meet inthe morning. ‘They accordingly 
did so, and seeing that it was an excellent day for 
fishing they pushed off from the land, Hare on his 
raft of sticks and corks, Badger upon his raft of 
clay. Very soon Hare caught a splendid crayfish 
and cried out, ‘‘ See, Badger, what I have caught ! ” 

But Badger said anxiously : 

“Hare! my raft issinking. Come to my help!” 

The Hare pushed his raft nearer and nearer to 
the Badger, until, just as the raft made of clay sank 
gurgling into the water, he was quite close to 
Badger. Badger swam to meet him, and rested 
his paws on Hare’s raft. But his hour had come. 
Lifting up his pole Hare cried, “‘ Who killed poor 
old Aya and made her into soup? Who mocked 
the poor old Farmer and ran off laughing into the 
wood? Who carried the stalks that burned ? 
Who wore the mustard plaster? Why! “I'was 
Badger, who now must drown in the lake!” 

And with those words he hit Badger full on the 
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head with his raft pole, saying, “ Sleep alone 
among the shadows of the rushes of Akanuma 
in misery unspeakable.” 

And when the bubbles had died doh the victor 
hopped back to tell ‘Teoyo, the Farmer, that he, 
Hare, had avenged the death of the poor old 


woman. 


VI 
THE GODDESS OF. FUJI-SAN 


WHEN Spring has burst upon Nippon and the 
Sun lifts his head from the beds of snow upon the 
mountain tops, Fuji-San, the Queen, stands 
proudly among her courtiers, robed in her royal 
mantle of glittering white and bearing upon her 
brow a golden crown of sunshine. At her feet 
lie deep and lovely valleys nestling in the spurs of 
the mountains. Merry voices rise from fields 
green with young upland rice and tender wheat. 
Now flash the gardens with their brilliant flowers. 
Peach trees bend low beneath a lovely burden of 
blossoms. Silver streams twinkle and sing with 
joy as they leap down the hill-slopes or ripple 
among the verdant copses where the new leaves 
shyly open to the light. Higher up the moun- 
tains fir trees toss their heads as the breezes 
play through their branches. Cedars drop deep 
shadows over roads lying white beneath the sun 
of Shi-gwatsu, and the bamboos wave their grace- 
ful plumes in the dells below the roadway. 

Ah! Yes. Such was the springtide of the year 
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at the time of Kwambutsuyo, when Buddha was 
born. The good Shaka dropped his sweet dew 
from Heaven, and the flowers were born. 

But with the coming of Summer, the Rising Sun, 
the Pine Tree, the Prawn, and the rest of the Seven 
Gods of Fortune seemed to frown upon the village, 
even though the year drew near Hassaku, the fes- 
tival of the farmers, when usually the rice harvest 
is beyond danger and people offer to the shining 
full moon cakes made of rice, and beans, and sugar. 
We say that “ Even Fuji is without beauty to 
one who is hungry and pinched.” ‘Things were 
not as they should be, and anyone walking through 
the village could see this with half an eye. No 
children played battledore and shuttlecock in the 
Temple Courts. Their scarlet obis no longer 
made the street look like a geranium bed. Where 
Tsunahiki, or rope-pulling, should have taken 
place, the boys who would have formed the teams 
to pull, amid the cries of grown-up people, at the 
rope of rice straw, stood listless, while the elder 
folk gazed heavily across the open spaces up to 
Fuji-San, which raised its vast cone to the copper 
sky, as though it cared not for heat or cold, god or 
man, life or death, but was just a cruel hard moun- 
tain that had lost all pity. 

The matchless mount towered above the dried 
land, and ever and anon sent forth a sort of hollow 
eroan till all the air shook, and tongues of vapour 
leapt forth, and rocks and stones seemed to tremble 
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in agony up there nearer the sky. The vulture 
sprang from his nest and circled in the sky ; some- 
times great rocks rolled down the slopes, dragging 
at the pine-tree roots, and tearing the jungle 
flowers, till the pitiful blooms in the now parched 
lotus beds cried with pain at the dismal sight, 
and the wide grassy plain at the foot of Fuji-San 
lay brown and shrivelled in the dazzling heat. 

Thus the weeks had rolled along during the 
summer months, and the gentle rain no longer fell 
upon the thirsty rice fields. Men ceased to be 
anxious for the ruined crops and became fearful 
for life itself. For now a scourge of small-pox 
began to afflict people, and men, women, and chil- 
dren were stricken down at its pestilent touch. 
The very joy of existence seemed to have been 
wrung out of the hearts of men, leaving them hot, 
and dry, and empty. 

At the end of the village nearest to Fuji-San, 
where usually a little stream sang and danced, 
year in and year out, stood a tiny cottage thatched 
with rice straw, close to an arched bridge leading 
from the village street to the mountain track. In 
the spring-time this cottage was embowered in 
pink cherry blossoms ; in the winter it was often 
white with snow. But, at all times of the year, 
it was the home of happiness, for Yoné, the old 
grandmother, an aged widow, lived there with her 
grandson Yosoji, and these two were very devoted 
to each other, and sought to make life sweet by 
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gentle deeds and kindly words. ‘They were at 
for in the widow’s house, as we know, there is no 
fat mouse. Yet they were happy. - But so dread 
was this scourge that now even the peaceful home 
of Yoné and Yosoji did not escape, and the old 
erandmother lay upon her bed groaning with pain, 
and moaning for water. 

Yosoji could not bear to hear her sad cries, so he 
went out and wandered on and on till he came near 
the house of a very old man who dwelt amid 
the pine trees at the foot of Fuji-San. Seeing the 
young man wandering sadly along, the old man in 
his hut called to him by name, and Yosoji, turning 
at his cry, came and stood by his side. 

‘* Yosoji,” quoth the hermit, ‘“ you are sad at 
heart.” 

The youth replied slowly, ‘“‘ And no wonder, 
Venerable Sir, for all the village is weary and list- 
less, and now my old grandmother is dying of the 
plague.” 

‘And you did not come to ask for my advice, 
Yosoji ; you were wandering by, not caring to seek 
the help of one wiser than yourself!” said the 
hermit. 

‘“‘ Graciously forgive me. My heart is full of 
pain and I know not what to do,” replied Yosoji. 

“The hole the crab digs takes on the shape of 
its shell,” said the kind old hermit. ‘“ But enough 
of words; you must go straight along this upward 
path beyond the pines, and over the open side of 
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“A tiny cottage thatched with rice straw.’’ (p. 76). 
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““ CAME TO THE HOUSE OF A VERY OLD MAN.” 
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the sacred Fuji. At last you will come to the bed 
of a stream, not far from which the path forks into 
three branches, and then . . . but there are things 
written in Kojigi, the Book of Ancient Things, 
that no mortal can understand.” The voice of 
the old man sank into a murmur; his eyes grew 
dreamy; his head drooped upon his breast. He 
seemed to pass into a trance, but he pointed with 
his thin hand in the direction of the track, and 
whispered, ‘ Go!” 

Yosoji bowed humbly, and obeyed the command. 
He followed the track till he reached the river bed, 
and there found three paths. He stood wondering 
what he should do next. ‘The old man had not 
told him which path to take. It must be one of 
these three, but which ? 

As he stood lost in doubt, suddenly a little be- 
yond him and further up the mountain he caught 
sight of a form that was coming towards him, and 
when his eyes lit upon this being, his heart beat so 
violently that his very breath seemed to cease. 
Yosoji was in the presence of a girl far more lovely, 
more graceful, more adorable than man has ever 
seen upon this earth. She was robed in a long 
white garment bound round her waist by a golden 
girdle that shone like the rays of the sun. From 
her head almost to her feet her hair hung like a 
dark cloud of mist, and so fine was it that it floated 
like gossamer in the gentle breeze that crept down 
the mountain side. Her eyes glowed with gentle- 
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ness and love, her tiny hands and feet were white 
and rosy as the blossoms of Haru. 
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** YOSOJI KNEELED UPON THE PATH.” 


A poet has said that one glance from the eye of 
a beautiful woman may cause a king to lose a city ; 
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while, if she glance again, he will forfeit all his 
realm. Thus it was with this maiden as she 
stood before Yosoji in the centre of a cloud of 
dew from which stole a fragrance of honeysuckle 
and pine and many a sweet scented tree and 
flower. : 

To our Japanese children their land is a Hol 
Country and the Land of Gods, so Yosoji kneeled 
upon the path on which he stood, for he knew not 
what else to do. Reverently he awaited her ap- 
proach. She came close to him, and in a low, 
sweet voice said: ‘‘ Yosoji, your heart is heavy, 
and full well I know the cause. Yet your grief may 
pass and yield to joy, as winter speeds away when 
the bright face of spring cheers the earth. Listen 
to my words and fulfil all my commands. Follow, 
when I have left you, the path on which you stand 
till you reach a shrine. It is the Shrine of the God 
of the Breath of Life. Near at hand a bright 
spring of water gushes from a rock, green and gold 
with lichen. Drink from this stream yourself ; 
then, afterwards, carry water to your old grand- 
mother. In three days come hither once again, 
and hearken to my will.” 

How or where Yosoji knew not, but as the last 
words stole through the air like the music of a bell, 
the white-robed vision vanished and the stony path 
of the mountain lay straight before him. He did 
as he was bid. As he drank the water he felt a 
flood of glowing life thrill through his limbs, and 
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he hastened to fill the empty gourd he bore at his 
side, and carry it to the old sufferer. 

Almost at once her weary eyes grew brighter, 
and her breathing came more freely. 

At the end of three days be sure that Yosoji 
needed no encouragement to climb the mountain 
side. He was off at dawn and waved his hand 
joyously to the old hermit as he passed his hut. 
The aged man smiled and nodded to the hurrying 
youth. Yosoji crossed the bed of the stream, 
leaping lightly from stone to stone, and, as he 
came and knelt in the pathway, the fair vision 
again stood before him. 

“ Well done, Yosoji,” she said, as she smiled 
upon him. “But there’s more to do. Day by 
day you must pass backwards and forwards, 
carrying to the people in the village the water 
that makes weary life lose its burden. They 
must not know whence the water comes, but you 
must be the bearer of relief for their woes. Heed 
neither toil nor fatigue, but by day and night 
work for your fellows till all over the village joy 
sings like a bird in spring-time. And, as you 

come, I will meet you here.” 
 Yosoji leapt to his feet to do her behest. ° Up 
and down the track he passed lightly, bearing on 
his downward path great jars full of water from the 
shrine on the mountain side. The people carried 
it to their homes in cups and gourds, and, as the 


sufferers drank, their fever began to abate, and if 
F 
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they continued to drink, with each successive 
draught the plague grew less, till at the end of a 
fortnight all were laughing in the village street, 
and on the next kite day the air was full of birds, 


ce 


. ON THE NEXT KITE DAY.” 


beasts, fishes and dragons made of rice paper or 
silk, and many a noble kite fell to the ground in 
the joyful rivalry. 

How the people praised Yosoji! He was wise, — 
he was the life giver and saviour of them all. No 
one was so wise, so excellent as he. At these 
words the youth felt unhappy. He knew that he 
was taking praise unworthily, for he was conscious 
that the virtue lay with the maiden in the moun- 
tain. She it was who had given him the water, 
and, moreover, he longed to see her again. He 
knew not why, but he began to wish that he were 
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still required to climb the track to fetch water 
for the sick. He grew restless, silent, moody, and 
he could not sleep. 

Then one morning, almost against his know- 
ledge, his feet led him up the heights, through the 
woods, out on the open mountain side to the shrine. 
As he passed through the pines he heard the voice 
of the crow, and to us in Japan the notes of this 
bird tell of love and affection. No water fell 
sparkling from the moss-clad stone. The air lay 
heavy upon the mountain, and a silence such as 
could be felt brooded over all things. Yosoji 
knelt before the shrine, and great loneliness fell 
upon him as he pondered over the past. Why 
was he so cast down? Was it because the life- 
water flowed no longer? Was it because he could 
toil no longer for the people in the village ? Then, 
all at once, over his head a bird began to sing a 
soft sweet song, and as its notes touched Yosoji’s 
ears it was as though he saw clearly for the first 
time in his life. It was the maiden he missed ; 
that dark-haired girl was the cause of his unrest 
and of his kneeling here at the shrine. And as he 
_ realised this, he began to pray, and the tears stole 
down his face. As an old Japanese song says, 
there are 

“Things never changed since the time of the Gods, 
The flowing of water, the way of love.” 

All at once he became conscious of a presence 

near him, and, lifting his eyes from the ground, to 
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his intense joy he beheld the maiden quite close 
to him, and, as he gazed at her, her soft red lips 
broke into a gentle smile, and she said : 

‘‘ Yosoji, why are you kneeling here, and pray- 
ing?” 

Yosoji was confused, and bent his head. He 
desired to tell her all, yet feared to do so. She 
waited patiently, looking down upon the confused 
youth. Then at last she repeated, “ Why?” 

Yosoji began to speak. ‘‘ People in the village 
praised me because of the water and the life it 
gave. But the gift was not mine, it was yours.” 

“But why are you here?” she said. 

‘“‘T wanted to tell you that,” he answered. 

“Yosoji, is that all? ”’ she insisted. | 

Then Yosoji hid his face between his hands. 
“Nay,” he murmured. “I know now; that is 
not all ; for the joy I had in bearing the water to 
the people was as nothing beside the joy of meeting 
you and hearing your words and seeing your face. 
I wished to thank you.” 

‘“* And what more do you wish to say, Yosoji ? ” 
she asked. 

Looking up into her calm, sweet face, as she bent 
over him, Yosoji read that in her eyes which 
brought peace to his heart. “ Only that at last I 
know,” he said simply. “I know I love you.” 

The maiden smiled upon the youth, and leaning 
forward gently touched his brow with her hand. 
“Farewell!” she said softly ; “ not yet, Yosoji; 
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not here, but hereafter. Bear my image in your 
heart till the day you bring it to me when you climb 
the mountain side for the last time. You love me ; 
and I shall come again.” As these words left her 
lips she began to fade slowly from before the tear- 
ful eyes of the kneeling youth. Very slowly she 


‘THERE FELL AT HIS FEET A LITTLE CLUSTER OF WISTARIA 

| BLOSSOMS.” 
passed from sight, and it was at last as though her 
spirit and not her bodily self was before him. Yet, 
at this moment, her hand was stretched towards 
him again, and there fell at his feet a little cluster 
of purple and white wistaria blossoms, which in 
Japan we call Fuji, and it lay before him on the 
ground. 
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As his eyes turned again to see his loved one, she 
was gone ; but now he beheld, as it were, the blos- 
som that lay before him beckon him to look to- 
wards the mountain-top, and he saw a bright cloud 
steal from the summit of Fuji-San as a chariot 
might move from a palace door, and it travelled 
towards him. As it approached, he saw once again 
the white form of the maiden. She turned and 
waved her hands to him, then entering the chariot 
of the sky, was lost to sight as it bore her away to 
the heights of Fuji-San. 

Poor Yosoji! he knew then what he could not 
know before, that he had met and loved the spirit 
of the matchless Fuji-San. Yet he had learned at 
least one thing. ‘The mountain was not cruel and 
devoid of pity. Upon its summit lived this blissful 
spirit whose heart was gentle and whose nature 
was responsive to the weakness and wretchedness 
of man. With these thoughts in his mind he 
stooped and, picking up the wistaria blossoms, 
bent his head and touched each one gently, rever- 
ently, and as he did so there came the strains of 
sweet far-off music straying down the mountain 
side towards him, and he knew that the Spirit- 
Maiden approved of his love and worship. 

The years stole by. A man’s own breast is the 
best wallet in which to carry his troubles, and, 
knowing this, Yosoji did not speak of his loss. 
Many a village maiden would have been glad to be 
the wife of Yosoji, but his eye beheld nothing in 
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them that won his heart. The aged grandmother 
passed away, but he lived on in his cottage. After 
his return from the mountain side the harsh and 
dry spell of nature dwindled, and a period of great 
fertility came to the village, so that in the years 
that followed Yosoji prospered more than most 
men. But he cared not. Folk said of him that 
he became less of a body and more of a spirit, and 
that he was the centre of all the kindness and good- 
ness of the village. Then in the course of time 
his body began to droop beneath the weight of his 
years ; but still the people of the village loved him, 
and came to him as to one who knew more than 
ordinary men about this life and what was beyond 
and above it. 

Now it came to pass that at the time of Kan, the 
coldest part of the winter, the villagers beheld a 
strange and wondrous sight. There was an after- 
noon when the snow-capped mountain had been 
resplendent in the rays of the level sun. People 
had gathered at the foot of Fuji-San and had cried, 
“See how well-named is our Sacred Mount!” 
For in days gone by our ancestors, seeing how at 
times the sun turned the mountain purple and 
white, had given it the name of the Wistaria, which 
is of those colours ; and now on this afternoon the 
snow, tinged by the setting sun, was one vast glow 
of glorious purple, and the villagers saw that their 
faces also shone with the same light as though, 
for a time, they were glorified by their presence in 
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that place. Then evening had come, and the 
great mass above them stood wonderfully silent 
beneath the starlit sky, and the cold was bitter. 
Suddenly those who watched saw a shooting star 
sweep majestically across the face of Heaven, and 
they whispered : “ Another soul has left its body.” 

All at once, someone in the group cried “ Look ! ” 
They turned and saw a bright cloud roll away 
from over the mountain top as a fragment of snow 
might fall from the eaves of a thatched roof. It 
slid down the side of Fuji-San and over the pine 
woods, and, as it drew near, people could per- 
ceive plainly the presence of a wondrous maiden, 
clothed about with long and beauteous hair, and 
her skin was as fair as the anemone and lit with a 
golden light. Full of wonder as they were, the 
villagers were yet more astonished to see the cloud 
descend before the cottage of Yosoji, and to behold 
the heavenly maiden step down from her chariot 
of light and enter the humble dwelling. Almost 
at once she reappeared, leading by the hand a 
radiant youth, who, turning to the bewildered 
throng, waved his hand joyously, and then, enter- 
ing the cloud, sat down by the side of the dark- 
haired goddess, and was borne swiftly away to the 
summit of the mountain. 

Yosoji was never again seen in the village. But 
a very aged man said positively that the youth who 
had entered the chariot was the Yosoji who long 
years before had brought the water to quell the 
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plague. It was he, and no other. Yosoji, set 
free from the weight of years and the sadness of 
his loss, had found that love leaps over the years 
even as a swallow skims the river, for the maiden 
whose image had dwelt in his heart ever since 
he came back with the wistaria blossoms had at 
last claimed him for her own, and they two lived 
among Kami, the Gods. 


Vil 


ONE OF THE OLDEST STORIES 
IN JAPAN 


Ir was a calm summer evening, and through the 
leaves of the trees the sinking sun poured glowing 
beams which filtered over the sea and made it 
glitter like gold. All day and all night the restless 
waves break upon the sandy beach at Atami, 
bringing to the peaceful shore tidings of the great 
ocean. On either side of the little bay the hills droop 
suddenly towards the sea, and, just falling short 
of where cliff and rocks form the edge of the land, 
offer a rich soil in which great ferns grow blithely 
among lilies, white and orange and scarlet, so that 
a border of brilliant colours hangs like a fringe 
over heaving waters. Here and there along the 
coast are tiny bays and gaping caves, but every- 
where the lilies grow, tossing their heads in the 
playful winds. 

An elderly woman, dressed in a blue robe of 
homespun cotton, sat before the open door of a hut 
mending a mildewed sail. Her eyes rested in joy 
upon the fringed garment of the earth as it hung 
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over the sea, and she sang a low sweet song while 
the doves on the roof crooned in answer to her 
voice. She was a busy creature, and never ceased 
from her work, until at last the sail was darned 
and displayed several neat white patches. ‘Then 
she rose to view her handicraft. As she did so, a 
fine, handsome ssailor-lad, clothed in a coarse 
white garment and wearing a large hat made of 
rice straw, came hurrying along the sand, crying, 
“Mother! Is it ready? I must start before night- 
fall so as to be in time for the mackerel. If I have 
luck I shall be home again in the morning.” 

“Yes, Urashima, the sail is ready. Come, we 
will carry it to the boat.” 

Before many minutes had sped, the mother and 
the old father, who had now joined her, stood 
watching the boat with its mended sail bounce 
bravely out to sea, dancing and rolling as though 
with joy to be among its old playmates, the waves. 
Urashima sat at the helm, and waved his hand as 
he saw his parents standing on the beach near the 
dear old hut where he had lived so happily all his 
life. And so the boat sped onwards, until, round- 
ing a headland, the boy could no longer see the 
couple on the yellow sand. 

The young fisher-lad had plenty to do to steer 
the boat and manage the sails, so it was not till the 
moon was rising silvery white that he reached the 
place where he must fish. As soon as he did so, 
he cast his net over the side and anon drew it in, 
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but there were no fish. Again he cast, and again 
he pulled the net aboard, but still what he hoped 
for was not there. And for a long time that went 
on. It is not always that fishermen draw to 
their boats a harvest of grey, frisking fish. This 
Urashima knew quite well, but so sure was he of 
success sooner or later that, far from being down- 
cast at the absence of luck, he sang merrily :_ 


“O silver fish that swim in the sea 
(While the moon floats high), 
Flashing like light in the water deep, 
As my boat sails by ; 
Enter the doors of my longing net 
To visit a realm you have not seen yet.” 


But the fish, somehow, were not anxious to 
visit this other world, and the net returned 
empty. 

Now on one occasion, as Urashima drew his net 
into the boat, he found that at last something was 
enclosed in its meshes. ‘‘ Ha!” he cried, “* even 
a street dog has its lucky days!” But, lo and 
behold ! when he hastened to take hold of it, he 
found it was a turtle. He was very disappointed 
as he drew it out, because he had hoped for some- 
thing else. Certainly he had not come to catch 
turtles. But he was a kind-hearted fellow. As 
a fisherman he caught fish only because he and his 
parents had to live. He had no grudge against 
the sea creatures, and no use for this one. So he 
lifted it carefully and dropped it back into the sea, 
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saying, “‘ Go and live in your own place. I do 
not wish to kill you.”” Having done so he turned 
the boat away to seek another place to fish, for he 
was now anxious to get busy. 

But before the boat had put about, to his great 
surprise Urashima heard his name called by a low 
musical voice, and he nearly dropped the rudder 
in surprise. Was he dreaming? He _ looked 
around but saw nothing except the water heaving 
and falling, now dark and now light, with a film 
of flashing silver as it rose and caught the smile 
of the moon hanging over Urashima’s boat. 
We say in Japan that there are two things that 
never pall—a moonlight night and well-cooked 
rice. No! he must have imagined it; and he 
had settled down to steer, when once again 
“* Urashima ! ” 

This time he turned quickly towards the sound, 
and you may imagine his intense surprise when 
in the moonlight he saw the turtle swimming after 
his boat and lifting its little head above the waves 
to speak. As soon as the creature had caught 
Urashima’s attention, it said: 

“I want to thank you, fisher-boy, for saving my 
life. You threw me into the water so quickly that 
I had no chance. ‘Thank you very much indeed, 
Urashima.”’ 

The fisher-lad knew not what to say, but hung 
over the side of his boat looking down into the 
sparkling eyes of the turtle. Each eye shone as 
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clear as a little moon. He thought of the saying, 
‘‘ When the mollusc opens its mouth, lo ! Shinkiro, 


‘“ SAW THE TURTLE SWIMMING AFTER HIS BOAT.’’ 


or Elf-land, appears! ‘Then can all see clearly 
the Maiden Princess of the Dragon’s Palace.” 
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“And if I can do anything to help you,” con- 
tinued the creature, “ I shall be only too pleased. 
Do you want to catch fish ? ” 

“Truly,” said Urashima, “‘ that is what I am 
here for. My father and mother are none too 
well off, and I must work. If I do not catch fish 
we get no money.” 

“Precisely,” replied the turtle. ‘‘ Now listen. 
If you want to get rich I can take you to a place 
where there are all sorts of precious things ; that 
is, if you care to trust yourself tome. One cannot 
learn to swim in a field.” The voice of the turtle 
was so sweet and gentle, and its eyes were so 
honest, that Urashima, speaking from his heart, 
said : “ I could trust you with my very life.” 

“Then,” answered the turtle, as it swam close 
to the boat, “ sit upon my back, and I will carry 
you to the treasures of which I have spoken and 
to a prize far beyond your wit to imagine.” 

In a moment, and scarce thinking of what he 
was doing, Urashima was out over the side of the 
boat, and sitting quite comfortably upon the crea- 
ture’s steady back. 

‘The wheel of Karma stands not still, and 
there is a passage from birth to death.” Urashima 
never remembered clearly what happened after 
that. It all seemed more like a dream than reality 
as fate bore him along. He knew that he was 
quite happy, and the turtle seemed to swim as fast 
as the wind. ‘They sped through the moonlit sea, 
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now on it, now under it, faster and faster, and the 
fish that sometimes sported by their side were left 
behind if they tried to race the ocean steed that 
bore Urashima upon its shoulders. Then all at 
once and without a word the turtle dived down, 
deeper and ever deeper, till the water, at first light, 
became dusky, and yet more dusky, till all was 
dark as night. But Urashima was not alarmed. 
He trusted the turtle, and felt it swimming steadily 
beneath him as he sat gripping the edge of its 
smooth shell. At last, in a moment, the darkness 
fell away, and he beheld a sight such as he had 
never imagined, even for a moment. 

He was standing at the entrance of a huge, white 
building, built of coral, ridge upon ridge towering 
up into the sea, and he knew that this was the 
Palace Ryukyu. Great trees waved their branches 
before the walls, and in the ground about it grew 
hundreds of wondrous bushes and shrubs, red and 
purple, yellow and green. Before the portal of 
the palace hovered rows of fishes in marshalled 
order. ‘There were mackerel and haddocks and 
salmon and plaice ; there were also lobsters and 
crabs and shrimps and whelks ; there were sharks 
and sword-fish and dog-fish and cuttle-fish—but 
they were all in ranks of perfect order, and, as 
though at a given signal, all of them turned their 
eyes towards Urashima, as he stood lost in wonder. 
A mighty cod stood on the Palace steps, bowing 
to the visitor, and with both his fins motioning 
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him to approach and enter. The fisher-boy bent 
to ask the turtle what he should do, when to his 
surprise he discovered that his splendid steed had 
vanished ; but he could hear a low sweet voice, just 
like the one he had heard before, singing : 


“O Urashima, my heart is blithe 
That you now draw near, 
Treading the courts of the Dragon King, 
Where broods no fear. 
Enter my portal and find the joy 
That waits within for the fisher-boy.” 


Then, fearing nothing, Urashima advanced 
through the ranks of fish and ascended the steps 
leading to the Palace. Immediately he passed 
under the archway three Porpoises stepped, or 
rather swam, towards him, bowed low, and then, 
turning, moved steadily through the halls. He 
followed in wonder, until, entering a vast and 
brilliant room, he saw, standing upon a dais at the 
farther end, a Princess most wonderfully clad in 
silken garments, bright coloured and _ sweetly 
scented. Her long black hair fell luxuriantly 
about her ; her lips were as scarlet as the lilies that 
grew on his cliffs at home ; her tiny feet were set 
in jewelled sandals thonged with scarlet ; and she 
stretched out both her hands as she smiled a wel- 
come. ‘Then, although such a marvellous change 
had taken place, he knew at once that his turtle, 
his gentle-voiced turtle, was his magnificent Prin- 
cess. Lo! the mollusc had indeed opened its 
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mouth, and here was Shinkiro! Lost in wonder, 
he fell on his knees at her feet. 

She laid her hands upon his head, and said 
softly : “ Urashima, the kind-hearted fisher-boy 
who spared my life, may, if he wishes, be my hus- 
band, and rule this palace and this kingdom with 
me. For the Dragon King, my father, is dead. 
Sakaki have been carried at his funeral, and the 
realm is without a King. Nor need you think my 
choice is sudden. Often and often I have watched 
you in your home and on the tossing sea, and ever 
have I found that Urashima is noble.” 

Then Urashima, looking up bashfully into her 
smiling eyes, gladly took her gracious words to 
heart, saying that he would be her husband if she 
found him worthy. At his words she raised him 
to his feet, then struck a silver bell that hung by 
the wall. At its sound there was a stir, and from 
all parts of the palace approached swarms of fish, 
big and little, powerful and weak. As soon as 
they were assembled, the Princess Otohime (for 
such was her name) announced that in future 
Urashima was their King as she was their Queen, 
and to him must be given obedience such as she 
herself demanded. 

Amid great rejoicing a splendid banquet was 
prepared, and the fish arrayed themselves in garb 
suitable for such a splendid ceremony as a royal 
wedding. A magnificent train of lobsters now 
approached, each bearing in his claws a tray 
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holding dainty food or luscious drinks. Urashima, 
clothed in a dress called Kami-Shimo, stood wait- 
ing as his bride, in a long-sleeved garment of | 
white silk, and with her dark tresses decked with 
a silken veil, was led in by two of her attendants. 
Then all took their places. Saké was poured out 
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‘A MAGNIFICENT TRAIN OF LOBSTERS.” 


in three cups that stood upon a white coral stand, 
and when Otohime had sipped, Urashima also 
drank from the same cup. They did this again 
with their second and third cups, while all the fish 
waited in solemn silence. ‘Then Urashima and 
Otohime withdrew, and soon the Princess reap- 
peared without her veil, and there followed a 
revelry in which all joined happily. Some skilled 
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musicians played on the Samisen and the Nino, 
and in the royal palace rose a great burst of song: 
‘“‘ The oceans four that gird our strand 
Are calm and quiet as our land ; 


No branches bend, no breezes blow 
These new set pines in place shall grow.” 


The next morning Otohime took her husband’s 
hand and led him forth to see his realm. ‘They 
looked to the North, the South, the East, and the 
West, and, as far as fish could swim, the territory 
was under their sway. Proudly the Princess 
turned to her Prince, and yielded her powers into 
his hands. ‘“‘ As you are my Lord, be Lord also 
of my realm,” she said, “and all of us shall be 
your loyal subjects.” Perfect joy was theirs, and 
hour followed hour in wonder and contentment ; 
the more Urashima beheld his bride the more he 
loved her ; and she in his presence found a happi- 
ness that lies beyond all language to express. 

Yet, though he was so glad, one shadow lurked 
in Urashima’s heart. Whenever he thought of his 
old father and mother in the hut by the sea-shore 
he felt that he must see them again and tell them 
about his joy and wealth. So that, only three days 
after their wedding, taking Otohime in his arms, 
he explained to her the state of his mind. To his 
surprise, as soon as he had finished, she laid her 
head upon his shoulder and burst into tears. 
“Stay yet another day,” she pleaded. 

-“ Ah,” said Urashima, “ ’tis better far to go 
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and return at once, for your sake and for theirs. 
Delay eats into the heart as rust devours iron. 
Spare me then, sweet Otohime, and I will speedily 
return.” 

But still she wept and, clinging fondly to his 
hands, led him to their treasury, which was in a 
hall of mother-of-pearl leading out from the nor- 
thern wall of the great Palace Ryukyu. She 
stooped and picked up a box which she said was 
called “ The Gift of the Gods.” Placing it in his 
hands, and looking earnestly at him, she said : 

‘“ Urashima, that is yours, and I charge you 
solemnly never to open the box, but guard it 
zealously night and day. Let that be a covenant 
between us.” 

And Urashima swore that he would obey her 
commands. ‘Then suddenly she turned away, 
and he cried : 

‘‘ Farewell, Otohime,” as she drew away from 
him towards the door, her head bent low and her 
hands held up to her tearful eyes. 

Urashima advanced to the entrance of the 
palace, and before the steps he discovered a huge 
tortoise, no small gentle creature like his dear 
Princess, but a mighty powerful monster that 
bowed its head before its sovereign. Feeling 
already lonely at the absence of his bride, he has- 
tened to mount the broad back of his steed. At 
once the giant rose from the pure white sand of 
the ocean floor, and sped like a swift moving cloud 
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towards the world above. Flashing up to the 
surface they ploughed the main. ‘The giant tor- 
toise, in no time, so it seemed, entered the bay 
between the green hills, and Urashima, stepping 
from his neck, stood once more on the yellow 
beach he had loved so dearly. 

As his glance travelled up the shore it failed 
to find the hut which he had left but a few 
days previously. The lilies, white and orange and 
scarlet, clustered and throve upon the rocky face 
of the cliff ; leaves gleamed in the radiant sunshine ; 
but the hut was gone! He turned to speak to the 
tortoise, but that also had disappeared; and 
Urashima, holding the box of ‘‘ The Gift of the 
Gods,” stood alone upon the beach. The only 
sound he could hear was the breaking of the waves 
upon the shore and the rush of the wind as it 
passed on its errands to and fro over the earth. 

As he stood, lost in amazement, a young boy of 
about fifteen summers came walking along the 
beach. Urashima beckoned to him, and he ap- 
proached. 

“Where is the hut?” enquired Urashima, 
husband of the Dragon-Queen. 

“What hut?” responded the lad. 

‘My father’s hut,’ answered Urashima. 

‘“‘'There has been no hut here as long as I can 
recollect,” replied the lad ; ‘‘ but I have heard my 
parents say that over three hundred years ago 
there used to be a hut which belonged to a man 
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and his wife who were parents of a boy named 
Urashima.” 

Imagine the astonishment of Urashima when 
he heard this! Three hundred years! Then in 
a flash he remembered how in the olden days 
people used to say that in the realm of the Dragon 
King a hundred years were but as a day. Three 
hundred years ! 

He began to ask where his parents were, but 
stopped, realising only too well what had happened. 
He thought of the old folk waiting day after day 
for the lad who never came home. He pictured 
how the boat would be found drifting upon the 
waves, and his heart became heavier still. Turn- 
ing away from the amazed boy, he sat down wearily 
upon a rock, buried his face in his hands, and the 
hot tears ran down his cheeks as his father’s face 
and his mother’s eyes came back to his empty 
heart. Dead and gone three hundred years ! 

Then, as he sat, the music of the sea sang to him 
a song that strangely wrung his heart : 


““ Deep, deep in the Ocean depths, 
Urashima ! 
Waiting and sighing for thee, 
The Princess sits in her palace rare, 
And her maidens are combing her long, dark hair, 
While the salt tears stain the face so fair 
That thou never more shalt see.” 


The song rang louder and louder. Each wave 
seemed to fling the melody upon the shore. He 
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leapt up. He must go to his Love. But, how? 
What message could he send? No pathway lay 
open to his eyes. He forgot he was lord of the 
sea and its citizens. His heart burst within him, 
and from it poured the madness of despair. His 
glance fell upon the box which he still carried in 
his nerveless hands. Ah! the Box! He looked 
upon it more closely. It was bound with blue silk 
cords, and heedlessly, not knowing what he did, 
not thinking of the meaning glance his Princess 
had given him, nor of her last sad words, he 
began to undo the fastenings. At length the 
silken cords fell off, and in haste he opened the 
box. Out of it rose a little white puff of vapour 
that curled in the air and fled over the sea. ‘That 
was all. 

Then too late, too late, he remembered the 
broken promise, that never in any circumstances 
would he undo the box. From poverty to wealth 
is a difficult journey, but the way back is very easy. 
Urashima stood staring about him. Surely the 
whole world was changing, and he was changing 
with it. His black hair became grey, and then 
silver white ; his firm hard flesh grew soft and 
wrinkled. His eyes dropped deeper into their 
sockets. His legs shook beneath him. Urashima, 
the handsome fisher-lad, was an old and trembling 
man, whose long white beard and hair streamed 
upon the sea breeze ; and even as he was old, so 
-too the world around him was all at once three 
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hundred years older. He sank upon the yellow 
sand, and dwindled, and died. 

It is said that in the temple of Karagawa, the 
priest to this day will point out to the visitors the 
tomb where Urashima lies buried, and shew his 
fishing lines and the box of “The Gift of the 
Gods” given him by his loving bride, and two 
stones, which they say are jewels, found with the 
casket. 


VIll 
LORD SACK-OF-RICE 


Many generations ago in the province of Mikawa, 
near a lake strewn with lilies and surrounded by 
hills of beautiful shape and colour, stood a palace, 
the garden of which, full of bee music in the warm 
months, sloped down to the shining water. Any 
man might well have been satisfied to spend his 
days in such a spot. 

The palace belonged to Ikeda-no-Kami, a 
famous samurai. His father had left him a yearly 
revenue of fifty score koku, that is, five thousand 
bushels of rice, so that Ikeda might have lived at 
ease. Unfortunately, he had been a warrior from the 
age of fifteen, so that when peace was established he 
found life at home very tedious. It seemed to him 
that his soul was growing tarnished in his body as a 
sword rusts ina scabbard. He often exclaimed : 

‘Those who are contented to eat their rice at 
ease nourish the body, but starve the spirit.” 

At other times he would repeat this saying: 

‘ Better to be a crystal, and to break 
In rainbow light ; 


Than like a tile, cankered with moss, outlive 


The centuries’ flight !”’ 
107 
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For his mother’s sake, however, he tried to stifle 
these desires. At last, finding the effort vain, one 
night he departed secretly, unattended, and wear- 
ing plain armour, ‘fitted with a scarlet war mask 
to hide his face. The disguise was of little avail, 
for those who met the towering figure that in its 
harness of glossy lacquer resembled a monstrous 
fantastic insect, said to themselves with admira- 
tion : | 

‘Surely this can be no other than Ikeda-no- 
Kami ! ” 

Now the samurai was no savage blood drinker, 
therefore steadily avoiding quarrels he exercised 
his courage in the performance of many virtuous 
actions, and in the destruction of robbers or of 
monsters that troubled the country’s peace. Thus 
among other things he killed a huge sea snake that 
haunted the bay of Iyo and fed on fishermen and 
seaweed gatherers. To this day, in the temple 
of Iyo, you can see a group of green bronze, re- 
presenting this exploit. 

One summer afternoon, travelling through a 
region that seemed to have lately been deserted 
by its inhabitants, Ikeda came to the shores of a 
lake set among stately mountains. Not far from 
him, a river found peace in the smooth waters, 
and across the stream swept the steep curve of a 
wooden bridge. As Ikeda approached it, he saw 
a great serpent coiled on the crossbeams of the arch. 
The folds of the monster glittered in the sun, and 
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at the sound of the swordsman’s steps the creature 
raised its head and hissed. 

For a moment the samurai hesitated, then flush- 
ing with anger said : 

What ! shall such vermin daunt me? ”’ 


*f A GREAT SERPENT COILED ON THE CROSSBEAMS.” 


To show his contempt he did not draw, but, 
leaping suddenly forward with admirable dex- 
terity, set one foot on the serpent’s neck, pinning 
its head against the timbers. ‘Thereupon the 
monster shrivelled and changed into a dwarf, no 
larger than a fowl, and by no means ugly. Taking 
advantage of the astonishment and pity that 
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loosened the samurai’s limbs, the tiny man 
wriggled free. Ikeda, suspecting enchantment, 
drew his sword. 

‘““ Graciously refrain, my Lord, and hear me! ” 
cried the mannikin, bowing low. ‘“ My insigni- 
ficant name is Iku. I inhabit a palace at the bottom 
of this lake, and am lord of all things that move 
in its waters. For centuries without number I 
and mine have lived here in peace, on terms of 
friendship with many happy people of your kind 
who inhabit the shores. Three years ago a huge 
centipede, doubtless some Oni in disguise, came 
hither across the mountains, and settled in a valley 
yonder across the lake. I am neighbourly, and wel- 
comed him. The monster repaid my kindness very 
ill. Ina short time he destroyed or chased away our 
harmless friends, the country people ; since when 
he comes down to the water side and devours all 
he can catch by plunging his head in the depths. 
Among his victims has been one of my children. 
Further, whenever he dips his head into the lake, 
so much venom flows from his mouth that a large 
tract of water is poisoned, and everything in that 
region perishes. If it were not for the feeding 
streams that sweeten the lake we should all have 
died before this. Very soon, unless the enemy is 
destroyed or driven off, we shall be compelled 
to flee from the place. I do not wish to do so 
because it is beautiful, and we have inhabited it 
for so many generations. We are too feeble to 
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attack the monster, and I have long been trying 
to find a deliverer ; no easy matter, because such 
a one must be a man of unusual resolution, 
strength and skill. In spite of our distress, I 
would not wish to persuade anyone to attempt a 
task beyond his power, and have therefore changed 
myself into a serpent, thinking to try the courage 
of any likely person who came this way. All but 
you have quailed. And now that you know the 
danger, Honourable Sir, you shall decide whether 
you will undertake the exploit, for there is still 
time to retreat. Let me add that very rich gifts 
will reward our deliverer.”’ 

Ikeda stamped his foot so that the bridge shook : 

~ Is a samurai a merchant that you defile my 
ears with this talk of gifts? For the honour of 
my sword only will I undertake this thing.” 

“ Graciously overlook my well-meaning awk- 
wardness,” said the dwarf, ‘‘ and condescend to 
accompany me to my dwelling under the lake.’’ 

‘“ My stupidity is truly unpardonable,” said 
Ikeda politely, ‘ but it appears to my mean intel- 
ligence that to accept your hospitality I must 
change into a fish or a water rat.” 

The dwarf handed him a curiously carved shell 
attached to a cord: 

“ Be pleased to wear this about your distin- 
guished neck, and water will be to you as air.” 

Ikeda, thus fortified, followed the dwarf down 
the shingle of the shore into the lake. The bottom 
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shelved sharply, and, as the water closed above his 
head, it seemed to the astonished samurai that he 
was enclosed in glittering air, gold-shot by the 
sun rays. The two descended till the depths 
darkened into green glooms. About them hovered 
wavering shapes of weed, among which fishes 
flashed in and out like the play of sword blades. 
Presently a pale, moony light glowed before them 
in the green dimness. It streamed from a large 
building of crystal within which shone many lamps. 
The roof was carved into fin-like ridges and 
covered with silvery tiles resembling huge salmon 
scales. A trellis, formed of a delicate tracery of 
bleached fish-bones and crab-shells, surrounded a 
garden adorned with beds of coloured water-weeds. 
At the door of the palace stood two sinister lake 
dragons, heavily armoured. They glowered on 
the samurai, but, at a sign from the dwarf, stood 
respectfully aside. Ikeda and his companion 
passed through rich apartments crowded with 
water-creatures. Parti-coloured fishes, fantastic 
as retainers in heraldic livery, conducted them 
into a hall, the sides, floor and ceiling of which 
were covered with the delicate lining of water- 
mussel shells. Huge pearl-like lamps lighted the 
place. At the further end, on thrones of crystal 
set with moonstones, were seated the wife, the 
sons, and the daughters of Iku ; dainty little beings, 
some clothed in robes of water-spider silk adorned 
with minute gleaming bubbles, others in garments 
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that seemed woven of moonbeams or sunrays, 
filtered through depths of water. Iku introduced 
the samurai, who was respectfully invited to lay 
aside his swords, bow and helmet. After this, 
servants brought in a rich banquet served on green 
dishes shaped like lotus leaves. Not less delicate 
were the cups, frail and graceful as water blossoms, 
in which saké was handed round. Ikeda found 
both food and drink excellent. When they had 
finished, a number of brilliant gold-fish performed 
a delightful dance, using their fins more gracefully 
than ever human performer handled a fan. 

By this time the day had worn down; the waters 
outside were of a deep, silvery lustre under the 
light of the full moon which was faintly visible 
overhead. A beautiful gold-fish, supple as an 
eddy, had just come forward to attempt a new 
dance, when a dull rumbling noise made the water 
quiver. Immediately all the company turned pale, 
except Ikeda, who felt his heart warm with the joy 
of battle. He girded on his swords, assumed his 
helmet, and tested his war-bow. 

“It is the centipede!” said Iku. ‘“‘ Oh, most 
valiant protector, if you are still minded to help 
us, follow me!” 

All lights had been put out in the palace. The 
two groped their way out by the glimmer of the 
pale depths outside, and walking quickly along the 
dim lit bottom of the lake, came to a slope of silky 
grey ooze. Up this the dwarf sped, and after him 
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struggled the knight, sinking knee-deep at every 
stride. Gradually the light increased, and they 
came out on the shore at the foot of a slope covered 
with trees. Iku led the way upwards through the 
shadows, till they reached the top of a little crag 
that overhung a narrow valley shelving down to 
the lake. A great moon, riding clear and full, 
lighted up the scene. 

“Tt is here he comes of late,” whispered the 
dwarf. ‘Look yonder, Sir Knight, there he 
moves |” 

In the blue brightness a huge dark mass that 
resembled a moving forest wound slowly down to 
the lake. On either side of it glittered what 
seemed to be the lights of innumerable lanterns, 
so that Ikeda could readily have believed that he 
had before him a stately procession, marching by 
night. As the mass drew near he discovered that 
the radiance was nothing but moonlight reflected 
on the slimy crawling legs of the centipede. The 
creature halted below them on the water’s edge, 
not two hundred paces away. 

Sir Ikeda gripped the famous bow that three 
men pulling together could not draw to arrow’s 
length, notched a shaft, and cried in a voice that 
shook the stillness: ‘‘ Greetings, Master Oni! 
What hunting to-night ? ” 

The startled centipede raised its enormous head. 
Under the fiery eyes its mouth, adrip with venom, 
yawned like an oozy cave. 


» 
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Again the challenge echoed across the stillness. 
Thereupon the monster, thrashing the stones 
under its countless feet, moved with incredible 
speed towards the ridge. A shaft twanged across 
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“A DARK MASS WOUND SLOWLY DOWN TO THE LAKE.’’ 


the moonlight, struck the lid of the left eye, but 
fell harmless from the horny covering. As the 
startled centipede recoiled, tossing its head aloft, 
two more arrows broke vainly on its armoured 


skull. 
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‘Hai! Hai! Magic has undone us! Save 
yourself, worthy Knight,” shrieked the dwarf, 
leaping like a dry leaf in a wind. But now, in a 
good hour, Sir Ikeda remembered the ancient 
saying, ‘Enchantment is not proof against spittle!’ 
He moistened an arrow-head in his mouth and, 
from a bow bent like the curve of the young moon, 
shot full and true between the gleaming eyes. 
This time the shaft drove deep, piercing the brain. 

The centipede coiled and lashed, sweeping 
showers of stones into the lake, then sank into 
stillness, like a forest laid low by the wind. Again 
and again the bow twanged, louder than any 
samisen, and three more arrows crashed into the 
mass. It did not stir. 

Ikeda scrambled down the cliff and cautiously 
approached the vast bristling bulk, which stretched 
far up the valley. With drawn sword, threading 
his way through the maze of hairy legs, each longer 
and thicker than the mast of a junk, he hewed at 
' the great neck till the head lurched forward in a 
welter of poisonous ooze. 

Iku knelt humbly before the panting samurai : 

‘* Not here, or now, can I thank you fittingly ! ” 
said the dwarf. ‘“ Deign therefore to honour my 
sordid hovel by returning there to rest.” 

Accordingly they went down to the palace, but 
it was late before they retired to sleep, so bois- 
terous were the rejoicings at the death of the 
centipede. 
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Next morning they examined the hideous body. 
For fear that it might corrupt the air Iku com- 
manded his retainers to cut down trees and, piling 
them on the remains, burn these to ashes. Before 
they did so, at Ikeda’s request, they moved the 
monstrous head out of reach of the flames. 

So great was the number of trees employed 
that for three generations the valley showed bare 
of timber. During seven days the dense cloud of 
smoke caused men to think that some fire-moun- 
tain was breathing anger over Yamato. 

Ikeda parted from the Lord of the Lake with 
many obliging expressions on both sides. The 
samurai engaged a troop of bearers who conveyed 
the enormous head to his home, where, filled with 
vermilion to preserve it, he placed the relic in his 
ancestral temple. 

The return of their master, after accomplishing 
such an exploit, was the occasion of great joy and 
exultation to his loyal retainers, who respectfully, 
but with firmness, reproached him for not per- 
mitting them to share the danger. 

Some days after, as Ikeda was sitting in his Hall 
of Audience, he was told that numerous strangers, 
seemingly envoys from some Prince, were at the 
gate, and desired an interview. Ikeda told his 
servants to enquire from whom the strangers 
came, and, on hearing that they had been sent by 
Iku, Lord of the Lake, at once gave the order to 
admit them. ‘They were men of small stature, 
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gorgeously dressed, and attended by a train of 
bearers conveying gifts, among which was a very 
large and beautiful bell. On approaching the 
dais they bowed ceremoniously ; then their leader 


** THEIR LEADER DREW OUT A SCROLL.’’ 


drew out a scroll on which in exquisite characters 
was written : 


“‘ Noble hearts do not despise gratitude ; 
Graciously condescend to accept these trifles. 


Item. A bell for your ancestral temple. 

Item. A roll of water-spider’s silk, from which if a portion 
be cut the length of the roll will suffer no diminu- 
tion. 

Item. A sword that renders those who wield it irre- 
sistible to mortals. 

Item. A suit of armour that no weapon can pierce. 

Item. A sack of rice that cannot be emptied, however 
often a bowl be dipped therein. 

Your humble and grateful servant, 
Iku, Lord of the Lake.” 
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Ikeda sat silently in thought, considering the 
princely presents. At last he said : 

“Return to your honourable and generous 
master, the Lord of the Lake, and bear back this 
message. Although, when I rendered him a cer- 
- tain trifling service, I had no thought of reward, 
and indeed rejected all his generous offers, it would 
be unbecoming further to rebuff his engaging 
kindness. Accordingly I accept his gift with 
gratitude, on these conditions : 

“The bell shall be hung in the temple of my 
ancestors, where it will be an enduring token of 
your master’s liberality and of my gratitude. 

“The sword and armour I shall reverently offer 
to my Lord the Emperor, because, although it is 
not seemly that a samurai should enjoy an unfair 
advantage when fighting an honourable enemy, 
it is fitting and necessary that the life of the 
Emperor should be amply protected. 

“The silk I shall bestow on my honourable 
mother and sisters, who, I doubt not, will try its 
powers to the full. 

“ Finally, I shall present the sack of rice to the 
priests of the neighbouring temple, so that by its 
virtue they may relieve the hunger of needy pil- 
grims and thus encourage those who seek to gain 
merit by pious practices. 

“Concerning myself, I am richly rewarded by 
the friendship of your distinguished master ; and 
shall at all times hold myself ready to assist him.” 
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When this answer was reported to Iku, Lord of 
the Lake, he greatly admired the disinterested 
conduct of the knight, neither did time diminish 
this opinion. 

Sir Ikeda-no- Karn! performed many other ex- 
ploits, and fear of his sword became a shadow 
chilling the hearts of wrong-doers. He died full 
of years and glory, lamented by all, especially the 
pilgrims whose poverty was relieved by the magic 
bag. ‘To these people he was known as “ Lord 
Sack-of-Rice’”’; a humble name which has out- 
lived many statelier titles. 


IX 
THE BUDDHA AND KUJIRA 


'THERE was a time when Kamakura, now a sea- 
side village near Yokohama, was the chief city of 
the Island of Nippon, in those days when the 
Shoguns ruled splendidly in the midst of busy 
throngs. But that was long ago, and disaster fell 
heavily upon the once prosperous town. Fire 
burned it to the ground; storms wrought havoc ; 
Time did its slow destructive work, and now the 
ashes of the past are mingled with the earth of the 
plain. Such is the destiny of human greatness 
and enterprise. Pine trees wave their feathery 
branches where people used to congregate, and rice 
fields clothe the places where pilgrims assembled 
in the years when Hachiman, Lord of the Eight 
Banners and the God of War, sat in his Temple at 
Kamakura. 

Yet, although a great silence broods in the place 
of the Shoguns, there yet remains one great record 
of the former glory of Kamakura, one trace of the 
ancient splendour of a perished city. Close to the 
modern ‘Temple of Hachiman, and lifting his head 
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over the tree tops, the huge image of Buddha smiles 
in peace and remoteness, that calm inscrutable 
smile which tells man of a realm untouched by the 
storm and stress of human activities. To gaze on 
that image in the light of day is to see simply a relic 
of what was once man’s power ; to behold it by 
moonlight is to feel that one is in the presence of 
an unveiled mystery ; for night is the shrine of 
solemnity and the moon a priestess of night. 

This great image was made because a lady at 
the Court of Yoritomo—a Shogun who died the 
same year as your Richard the Lion Heart—out of 
love for her Emperor desired to satisfy his wish 
to possess a great Buddha such as he had seen at 
Nara. So she collected money and set men to 
work, till at last on the hill top sat a bronze Buddha 
fifty feet high, looking out and, as we have said, 
smiling over the tree-tops, quite indifferent to fire 
or storm or the turmoil of men. ‘Tidal waves 
have broken vainly around its base, fire has crawled 
and licked and crackled at its feet, but still the 
great Buddha sits and smiles, as it has done for 
over seven hundred years. 

Such is the image of Amida Buddha, the Bronze 
Buddha of Kamakura, once the capital of Nippon. 
Ninety-seven feet is his body in circumference— 
and his face is eight feet long. ‘Thumbs has he 
which measure three feet round. Golden eyes 
has he which are four feet wide. Upon his brow 
is a silver boss which glitters in the sun by day 
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and in the moon by night. Verily, when the pil- 
erims of the past beheld his majesty they might 
well feel impelled to creep nearer and nearer to 
kneel in reverent awe at his feet. . 

Now it is curious that, somehow or other, the 
sea has never respected this image of Amida 
Buddha. The sea is such a restless creature ; the 
Buddha is so calm and still. The waters have 
seemed to resent his near presence. ‘T'wice in the 
course of a hundred years the waves broke from 
their appointed limits, and pouring over the place 
where Buddha sat, strove to shake his power. 
But it was in vain. 

So talk began to spread hither and thither, like 
little drops of spilt quicksilver, and one can never 
be certain where such talk will run, or what evil 
it may do. Of course the pilgrims would boast 
of their wonderful Buddha, and possibly some of 
them travelled across the seas to the Temple of 
Hachiman, so that the resentful waves would have 
to carry human beings to worship this obnoxious 
image sitting so calmly above the ocean’s restless 
plains. Then, of course, the sailors on the sea 
would learn all about Buddha, and they in their 
turn would carry the story far and wide to places 
beyond the tossing waters, and people in distant 
places would begin to speak of that wonderful 
bronze Buddha, more powerful than the sea, who 
sat year in and year out, smiling the same remote 
smile while the waves rose and fell vainly upon 
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the beach. Besides, as you know quite well, 
stories always grow more wonderful the longer 
they live and the further they travel. ‘They gather 
size like the snowballs boys push about in the 
village street in the winter-time. So we may 
suppose that, sooner or later, Buddha’s fame had 
spread far and wide, and the further and wider 
it spread, the greater and more wonderful he 
seemed to become in the minds of those who 
spoke about him. 

But it really does seem sometimes as though 
the things of nature can carry news abroad as well 
as men can do it. Do trees whisper to the winds, 
or does the breeze murmur to the rushes on the 
river’s bank? Can fish hear with their ears as 
well as they can see with their eyes? Does one 
wave catch some news and toss it to his fellow? 
No one can possibly tell now how it happened, 
but certainly the news was spread in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. It may be that a fish, swimming 
one calm day in the wake of a junk, overheard a 
sailor telling a shipmate about the wonderful 
Buddha—or perhaps a fish that travelled on a tidal 
wave actually saw the great shining image, and 
carried the tidings afar. But this is certain, that 
at last the rumour of Buddha’s vastness had spread 
not only over the sea but also under it, and right 
away to the North, where dwelt the great whale 
who thought no end of himself (although naturally 
he had an end at each end) and always considered 
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himself to be the greatest thing in the whole wide 
world. 

Try to imagine old Spermaceti lying in pompous 
repose, half asleep, near the surface of the sea, and 
two young and impudent fish who had long suffered 
from his overweening conceit, swimming up and — 
down beside him, in close conversation, till they 
saw that he was wide enough awake to hear what 
they were saying in their fish language. 

“Well,” said one (seeing out of the corner of 
his eye that Whale was now wide awake), “ that’s 
all I know. The sailor said it was the greatest 
thing he had ever seen in his life, and he had 
travelled in most places.” 'Then the young fish 
nudged his companion with one of his fins, and 
whispered, “‘ Keep it up!” 

‘The biggest thing he had ever seen ! ” shouted 
the other. “ That must indeed be a mistake ! 
He can never have seen our Lord Spermaceti.” 

‘J cannot say,” replied the first fish. ‘‘ I swam 
nearer still to listen. And another sailor said just 
the same thing only in other words. He added 
that there was no creature on land, or in the sea, 
to compare with it. Amida Buddha at Kamakura 
was truly the greatest thing in the world.” 

All this time they had been swimming close to 
the whale’s ears, and had watched closely for the 
effect their words produced. Now they saw 
something which caused them to turn tail and 
hurry off before the catastrophe happened. Lord 
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Whale had heard their words only too clearly, and 
was vastly agitated. So hot were his feelings that 
the very breath inside him rose to fury heat, and 
he rolled right over in pain. At last he could 
contain himself no longer. He cried out “‘Spouf!”’ 


‘‘ TURN TAIL AND HURRY OFF.” 


and his hot breath shot up above the ocean surface 
to a great height, and formed a column of spray. 
Then, again he cried “‘ Spouf!”’ and lashed the 
waves with his tail till the sailors believed that a 
great storm was raging. 

Now it befell, at that moment, that one of Lord 
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Whale’s retainers, the Lord Shark, passed by. 
Seeing his Sovereign so agitated he drew as near 
to him as safety would permit, and said, pleasingly, 
“Your Majesty, what is the matter? Is there 
anything your servant can do?” 

The furious Whale shouted: ‘“‘ What do you 
think is the matter? ” 

Shark replied cunningly : “‘ My thoughts, Sire, 
are as your thoughts.” 

“Phew!” panted Whale, on whom Shark’s 
cunning reply was wasted. 

“Will your Honourable Greatness condescend 
to enlighten my dark and poor understanding ? ” 
asked the diplomatic Shark. 

“Two wretched fish have just been talking 
about something they have overheard and which 
I refuse to believe!” gasped the Whale. ‘“‘ No 
wise man speaks secrets indoors,” he continued. 
‘“‘ Let us put our heads out of doors to be safe.” 
So he and the Lord Shark stuck their heads out 
of the water, and in low tones, so that no other fish 
could hear, Whale repeated what he had heard, 
and the water all about trembled in response to 
his agitation. 

“Now, Lord Fuka, have you ever heard any- 
thing like that before?” asked His Majesty. 

The Shark, who was a great traveller, assured 
him that, so far, not a whisper of such a thing had 
reached his ears. ‘* Of course,” he said, “‘ it might 
be truth; but then one has to be so careful how 
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“ The sailors believed that a great storm was raging.”’ (p. 128). 
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one receives gossip.” He quoted the saying: 
“ Though the stone Jizo looks in the daytime as 
if nothing were the matter with it, they say that 
at night it assumes a terrible aspect.” As for 
himself he knew nothing. 

“ Ah!” groaned Whale, ‘‘ I shall never rest till 
I know the whole truth of the matter. In my 
heart I fully believe that I am the greatest creature 
in the world. Come now, Lord Fuka, I would 
send you on a mission.” 

The Lord Shark bowed low, murmuring that 
he would do anything he could to please the 
Sovereign. Still, he begged His Majesty to re- 
member that this thing could only be the outcome 
of man’s handicraft, and that a perfect vase never 
yet came from a bad potter’s wheel. 

“ Oh, don’t potter about,” answered Whale, who, 
by reason of his agitation, did not catch Shark’s 
meaning, “ but go at once and bring peace to my 
troubled mind. Search out this bold thing, and 
ascertain whether he approaches me in size.” 

“To one who travels for love a thousand miles 
are but as one mile,” replied the Lord Shark ; 
“your servant departs begging your Majesty to 
deign to await here for a speedy reply to his 
seeking.” 

So away he swam towards Kamakura, asking 
questions and gleaning news, but, as he neared 
the shore, he could see for himself the great head 
of Buddha towering towards the sky, and his heart 
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was heavy for Lord Whale. He strove to come 
nearer, but of course, although he could swim, he 
could not walk, and he was almost in despair of 
coming closer to the image when he caught sight 


‘* a RAT SUNNING ITSELF.” 


of a rat sunning itself at the end of a landing stage 
outside a house, and licking some oil off his 
whiskers. Generally such a lofty creature as a 
shark would never have condescended to speak to 
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a common brown rat, but on this occasion he put 
pride aside, and noticing a self-satisfied look on 
the creature’s face, he recalled the proverb that, 
‘ If a man be great even his dog will bear a proud 
look.’ He thought that possibly this plebeian 
creature might be connected with the image. He 
opened the conversation thus: 

~ Ohayo, Nezumi! What is that great ugly 
thing over there on the land? ” 

~ That?” said Rat, pointing towards the Buddha. 

~ Yes, that!”” answered the Lord Shark as mildly 
as he could, for his sense of dignity was consider- 
ably strained by his being compelled to converse 
with a rat. 

“ He who can use his tongue finds out any road,” 
answered Rat. ‘‘ That’s Amida Buddha, the 
greatest thing upon Earth.” 

“Is it really?” answered Shark. “ How big 
is it?” 

“Ah! Lord Fuka, I cannot tell you the exact 
measurement. But, behold, it is very great,” was 
Rat’s reply. 

“So I see,” retorted Shark; “but I really 
should like to know precisely what its height may 
be 

“If the Lord Fuka so desires, I could go and 
ascertain,” said Rat. 

“ Go, Nezumi, and forthwith bring me news,” 
ordered Shark. 

~ I will,” said Rat, ‘“‘ but I shall have to pace it 
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out, and this will take some time to do. I must 
also walk warily, for when a rat crosses a street 
everyone cries out, ‘ Hit him!’ ” 

“Never mind, Nezumi, go. I will await your 
return,” said Shark. ‘‘ But are you sure you know 
the way there? ”’ 

‘‘ T know it as well as I know the way to tap an 
oil cask,’ said Rat. 

‘Hum !” muttered the Lord Shark ; “ I forgot. 
I mind me of our saying about the wickedest man 
knowing the nearest way to the shrine ; but hasten, 
good Nezumi.” 

The obliging Rat withdrew. He went straight 
to the Temple of Hachiman. He felt indeed 
somewhat out of place in this holy spot, for rats 
are more at home where food and drink abound ; 
but he wanted to oblige Shark, and so, step by 
step, counting as he went, he measured round the 
image, and then, having obtained the result, he ran 
back to the Lord Shark. 

‘Lord Fuka,” he panted, as he came near the 
water and saw Shark lying quietly below the 
surface. 

“Well?” asked Shark. 

“It’s five thousand paces round !”’ said Rat. 

“ Soreya odoroku!” cried Shark in dismay ; 
and saying “‘ Sayonara,” or farewell, he left im- 
mediately. 

His body flashed through the waves as lightning 
cleaves dark clouds. He swam furiously, and 
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anon reached his Sovereign, the great Kujira, who 
was waiting anxiously for news. 

As soon as he beheld him Kujira cried, “ Tell 
me! Tell me ! ” 

“* It’s five thousand rat-paces in circumference,” 
gasped Shark. 

When Whale heard this he thrashed the water 
with his mighty tail till he was lost in a cloud of 
spray. He flung himself here and there in agony of 
spirit. He groaned with anguish. At last, when 
he grew quieter, he said, sorrowfully, to Shark : 

‘‘ Farewell, Lord Fuka, my faithful servant. I 
thank you for your trouble. ‘The biggest serpent 
has no terror for the eagle. I must go and see 
this thing for myself. I can endure this suspense 
no longer.” 

So His Majesty Kujira set out for the Temple 
of Hachiman, and his pathway across the ocean 
was like a snow track over the swelling green hills. 
The sailors stood aghast to watch that mighty 
furrow of foam'‘run like a flash of light across the 
surface of the ocean. He had obtained by prayer, 
power and permission from the Sea God to walk 
upon land as easily as he swam in the waters ; and 
now so speedily did he journey that the very same 
night he reached the shore by Kamakura. His 
arrival was like the birth of a world. Before him, 
as he approached the land, the waters drew back 
and heaped themselves upon the shore. Men 
thought a tidal wave had come upon them, and 
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fled in panic as they saw that dark mountain move 
out of the white foam. 

As he landed the silver moon. drooped like a 
white lantern in the cloudless sky ; so brightly it 
shone that the silver boss on Buddha’s forehead 
glittered like a star. All around the Temple lay 
the deep shadows cast by the silvery gleams, and 
silence swooned at the feet of the image of Amida 
Buddha. As Whale approached, not a sound was 
to be heard save where, in the woods, the pine 
trees rustled, for all the priests had gone to rest, 
and none kept watch. 

Seeeing the solitude of the place the great Kujira 
struck loudly at the doors of the shrine, so loudly 
in fact that the great Buddha heard him, and from 
his towering height asked, ‘‘ Who’s there ? ” 

‘““T am,” answered Whale. 

‘Who are you?” inquired Buddha. 

This made Whale angry, and he retorted : 7 

‘ When I come near you, you will see who and 
what. I am!” 

“Enter, then,” said Buddha calmly, “‘ and let 
us talk together.” 

“Iam unable to do so,” responded Whale 
haughtily ; “‘ your doors are too small. You must 
come out and speak to me.” 

Still smiling peacefully Lord Buddha rose, and, 
stepping down from his throne, came forth into 
the woods to see this visitor ; and, when he stood 
before Whale, that lordly being’s heart sank within 
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him. Alas! it seemed only too likely that what 
the fish had said was true. 

Meanwhile, awakened by the voices of Buddha 
and Kujira, the priests crept out of the Temple. 
As they opened the door the glowing charcoal in 
the hibachi threw a red glow on the strange scene. 
The holy men beheld two vast forms emerge, as 
it were from the darkness, and stand face to face 
under the silvery light of the moon, and they 
marvelled at the deep sound of the words that 
boomed through the silence of the night. The 
dispute was carried on with swelling pride by 
Whale, and with perfect calmness by Amida 
Buddha, who at last with gentle dignity said: 

‘Friend Whale! You have come from afar, 
and within you your heart is hot. Cast fear 
aside! You shall know this night all that you desire 
to know. Come! Let us rest side by side so that 
my priests may measure us both with a staff. 
Then, from henceforth, let there be peace be- 
twixt us, and an absence of all strife, you reigning 
in the world of water, while I dwell among the 
haunts of man.” 

So the Chief Priest began the work, and the 
great Kujira and the bronze Buddha lay waiting 
to hear the result. To measure such vast things 
took long, but at last the task was finished. The 
soft yielding body of the Whale and the hard 
metallic Buddha were measured alike by the Chief 
Priest. 
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“Well? ”? asked Buddha, still smiling. 

“Lord Buddha,” faltered the Priest, “‘ I have 
measured very carefully and Kujira is two inches 
in length greater than thyself.”’ 

If Whale had been in the sea a column of spray 
would have risen to the very sky. As it was, a 
gust of hot air swept through the woods till the 
pine trees roared and bent before its force. So 
great was the relief of the sea-monarch to find his 
reputation was safe. 

But Buddha, still smiling that strange remote 
smile, bade farewell to his visitor, and stepped 
quietly back to his throne and sat down, well con- 
tent to be left to peace and contemplation. And 
as he sat thus, the great Whale, speeding through 
the troubled waters, hurried home to his kingdom 
to proclaim to all the world of fish that he himself 
was in truth the greatest creature in the whole 
wide world. 

Now this is the reason why we in Japan use two 
measures, metal for hard goods and the whale 
measure for soft. Of these, one is exactly two 
inches longer than the other, because Kujira had 
the advantage over Buddha by just that length 
when the Chief Priest measured them in those 
old-time days when Kamakura was a town of over 
a million souls. 


X 
THE TWO FROGS 


In the days when the Imperial Court resided at 
Kyoto a certain daimio had a palace on the side of 
a hill near that city. In the palace garden was an 
artificial pond, inhabited by a powerful clan of 
kawazu, or frogs. One of these creatures named 
Tako was the undisputed lord of the pool, by 
reason of his loud croak, of his huge bulk, and of 
his strength. Publicly he was spoken of as Jobu 
or ‘“‘the strong”; in private his enemies called 
him Dango, that is “ dumpling,” but they took 
care he should not hear them. The choicest 
morsels were grudgingly allowed to be his due ; 
he was president of the councils of the clan, chief 
speaker at meetings, and humbly saluted by all his 
fellows. Save for danger from the large carp 
that inhabited the pond, and still more from the 
cranes and other water birds that strayed thither 
from Lake Biwa, 'Tako’s life was one of peace and 
honour. 

Yet, as even among mankind it often happens 


to those favoured by fortune, he was not contented. 
138 
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The pond that he administered lay within sight 
of the main road between Kyoto and Osaka. All 
day, and during part of the night, wayfarers moved 
along it, back and forth; travellers, merchants, 
jugglers, peasants, pilgrims, pedlars, blind sham- 
pooers, troops of gaily dressed singing girls, parties 
of swordsmen accompanying some feudal lord, 
warriors who, clothed in suits of glossy lacquer, re- 
sembled monstrous crayfish, processions escorting 
the litter of some high official, and, occasionally, 
the Emperor himself in a huge, closely curtained 
chariot, all black and gold, drawn slowly by teams 
of white oxen and attended by courtiers gorgeous 
as painted butterflies. 

Tako, who considered himself a frog of the 
world, was not satisfied with seeing all these 
wonders from the terraces of the park. After a 
time he found his way down to a ditch by the high 
road, where, hidden in the reeds, he observed the 
passing shows with deeper and deeper interest. 
These odd creatures, men, as they called them- 
selves, were seemingly masters of the world, yet 
when stripped in the warm season, their dry horny 
skins, absurdly small mouths, and flat stomachs, 
made them look like nothing better than large ill- 
made frogs, or rather toads, save that they walked 
erect in an ungraceful manner. 

Among other things, Tako was puzzled by the 
odd way in which, not once a year only but at all 
seasons, the man creatures seemed to change their 
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skins for new ones, of different and often brilliant 
colours. Led by curiosity he took to haunting 
the neighbourhood of the palace, and thereby 
learnt many surprising things as to the ways of its 
inhabitants, who at times, impudently entering 
his pond, swam in a very clumsy fashion with 
horrid noises and ridiculous splashing. 


Nor was this all. From wandering frogs that 
occasionally came up the water channels into the 
park, Tako gradually gathered news of the great 
city in the plain below. It appeared that, like 
bees or ants, the man creatures built themselves 
huge nests, in which many myriads of them found 
shelter. ‘This particular nest was so large that it 
littered half the plain. Above its barren ridges 
rose dragon-like shapes of things called temples, 
the huge back fins of which recalled those of the 
giant carp that persecuted the pond frogs. Often, 
above the city in the sunshine, swarms of creatures 
resembling fish, butterflies, and other animals, all 
fantastically shaped and coloured, could be seen 
hovering at the end of shining strings, like insects 
tethered by skeins of gossamer. When these 
floating shapes sank at sundown, Tako wondered 
whether they would fall a prey to the crowds of 
powerful beings who lived in the city ; nor was he 
less puzzled by the swarm of fire-flies that, every 
night in winter as well as in summer, appeared to 
settle on the place. However, by dint of ques- 
tioning all the frogs he met on his excursions, Tako, 
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bit by bit, began to form some notion of the vast- 
ness and wonder of the world; a dim notion, 
indeed, for it was but a blurred and distorted 
knowledge, passed from croaking mouth to croak- 
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‘TO PRESIDE OVER PARTIES OF LADY FROGS.”’ 


ing mouth, along the waterways of the Island 
Kingdom. 

In the company of his vagabond friends, with 
a feeling of renewed youth and of delightful devilry 
very alluring to a middle-aged frog, Tako began 
to absent himself for days at a time, to the joy of 
his political rivals and to the vexation of his wife 
—an enormously bloated froggess, whose one joy 
was to preside over parties of lady frogs, at which 
water-snails and pond gossip were liberally handed 
round. 

Indifferent to everything except his desire for 
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knowledge, Tako Jobu boldly ventured down the 
outflow channel of the pond, and thence by degrees 
into Kyoto itself, scandalously disappearing from 
home for days on end: In this way, after braving 
many adventures and perils, he became familiar 
with the city, its customs, parks, temples and their 
ponds. With the tolerant wisdom of a frog of the 
world he frequented the godly and learned frogs 


“THE VERY WORLDLY FROGS OF THE CITY.” 


who inhabited these holy places. Though he 
often found their conversation boring, he endured 
it for the sake of acquiring knowledge, slily taking 
care to conceal from the pious creatures his ac- 
quaintance with the very worldly frogs of the city, 
and with the fast young kawazu of the Imperial 
Palace Gardens, in whose company he had many a 
roaring supper. 

These experiences made his former life appear 
dull and confined. His admiration. for Kyoto 
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swelled him with pride at the thought that he was 
the citizen of no mean city, till his skin became 
painfully distended. The whole clan, except his 
wife, who sneered at him, was impressed by the 
increasing importance and polish of his manner, 
and still more by the loftiness of his speech. It 
is on record that Tako raised the tone of the pond 
councils by such phrases as: 

“I fear that we frogs do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the opportunities that our amphibious nature 
affords us of extending our knowledge. Even men, 
I know, envy us that gift.” 

Or: ‘“‘ The question before the meeting is: Will 
such an action enhance the high reputation and 
the dignity that we Kyoto kawazu enjoy ?”’ 

Nevertheless—such is the penalty of knowledge 
—unpleasing doubts soon mingled with Tako’s 
exultation, for, according to some reports, great 
and splendid as was Kyoto it had a rival, if not 
in beauty yet in size and importance, namely a 
city called Osaka, situated beyond the mountains, 
a great way to the south. This place lay by a 
huge, mysterious water, much larger than even 
the broad lake Biwa, bitter to the taste and in- 
habited by creatures so enormous that even a 
large pond could not contain them. 

For a long time Tako’s patriotism enabled him 
to smother doubt, but so persistent and so offen- 
sive were the rumours that, in the end, the poor 
frog’s peace of mind was destroyed. It was in 
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vain that he tried to put the matter aside, and at 
length he felt he must go down to Osaka and dis- 
cover the truth for himself. His supporters, 
dismayed, represented to him that such an absence 
would completely destroy his political influence, 
already endangered by neglect. Tako would not 
listen to them, and he equally disregarded his 
wife’s threat that, if he undertook this journey, 
she would abandon him and return to her parents. 
To all menaces and expostulations he would reply 
with a firmness that impressed even his enemies : 

‘The frog in the well knows nothing of greater 
waters |” 

At last, to avoid useless argument, having packed 
a provision box with lobworms and other sus- 
taining delicacies, one evening he set out secretly 
by moonlight along the great road in the direction 
of Osaka. He travelled steadily through the night, 
following, as far as he could, the ditches and 
water-courses, but was often compelled to hop 
painfully over wide stretches of dry soil. At dawn, 
utterly spent, he lay down to sleep under a mossy 
stone near a pool, not venturing out till sundown, 
for fear of storks and other enemies that lurk in 
the daylight. 

On the morrow, at dawn, after a heavy night 
march, he was obliged to swim across a swift 
torrent full of sharp edged shelves of water, and 
reached the other side all but dead ; indeed, he 
had scarcely the strength to look for a hiding place. 
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Travelling in this manner, he came to Yamazaki, 
where the road began to climb the hills. The 
hard going up slopes of stony ground was dis- 
tasteful to Tako, but he held on stoutly. He was 
now very weary and footsore, the webs on his 
hind-feet were dry and frayed, and his thighs 
ached horribly, swollen with continual hopping. 
Pride sustained him, however, and the thought 
of the stir that his absence was causing. 

Heartened by these reflections, he slowly 
climbed the slopes of Tenozan Mountain, and 
came at length to a point where the road, sweeping 
over the pass, affords travellers a view, to north 
and south, of both Kyoto and Osaka : Kyoto in a 
plain surrounded by beautiful mountains, and the 
roots of Osaka like a pile of autumn leaves by the 
blue sea. 

As he rested, out of breath, by the side of the 
road along which no person or beast was visible, 
Tako was amazed to see advancing towards him 
with slow leaps a burly frog, who seemed weary 
and travel-stained. This stranger, Kago by name, 
lived on the outskirts of Osaka, and, like Tako, had 
been driven by travellers’ tales to leave his home. 
Paddling in the scum of the waterways of his 
native town he had met tourist frogs who, dis- 
pleased with the filth and brackish flavour of the 
canals of that huge sea-port, had spoken with re- 
gret of Kyoto, the place of sweet waters, quiet 


gardens, and green haunts. This slur on his town 
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was irritating to a good citizen like Kago, a frog 
of no small authority in his canal. ‘The matter 
rankled in his mind, so much so that on club nights, 


* ADVANCING TOWARDS HIM WITH SLOW LEAPS.”’ 


speaking about it to the members, he had often 
said : 

“Tt is no doubt foolish, but I must own that my 
feelings are outraged by this nonsense respecting 
the superior beauties of Kyoto, though, of course, 
I do not for one moment believe that city is in 
any way better than ours, or even that it equals 
Osaka. To silence these lying fellows, one of 
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these days, when I have the necessary leisure, | 
shall travel to Kyoto, so that our enemies will not 
be able to say that I do not speak from experience. 
You will tell me that it is a dangerous undertaking. 
In that, I confess, lies its charm for me. We 
Osaka frogs, living in the greatest port in the world, 
are more adventurous than all others of our kind. 
Our very tadpoles shew a determined spirit. Of 
all frogs in Osaka I maintain that those of this 
canal are the boldest, and, if you will not think me 
boastful, I say frankly that I am not the least 
courageous of the clan. One of these days, there- 
fore, you may expect to hear that I have set out 
on this dangerous expedition.” 

Stirred by patriotic enthusiasm, by curiosity, 
and, alas, by the mean hope that Kago would fail 
in his undertaking, the club heartily applauded 
such speeches. Kago would probably have been 
content to let the matter rest there had not his 
enemies cunningly held a feast to celebrate his 
departure, so that, for fear of losing face, the dis- 
mayed kawazu found himself obliged to undertake 
the journey. 

One night, with a quaking heart, attended by 
half the bull frogs of the canal, and by a party of 
fire-flies hired to add pomp to the departure, he 
set out from Osaka. At the third sluice his escort 
left him, with loud shouts of ‘‘ Banzai! ‘Ten 
thousand years of life for our Kago!”—and he 
continued his journey alone with the moon. Once 
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on the way, however, being, like a true Japanese 
frog, a stout-hearted fellow, Kago persevered, and 
in the space of several nights, encountering many 
hardships, found himself near the top of the 
‘Tenozan Pass. 

Late in the afternoon, after resting throughout 
the day, he ventured out, so stiff that his legs felt 
like strips of dry bamboo. In the sunset glow not 
so much as the shadow of any living thing was 
visible on the road. He was within a few hops of 
the summit when, no less astonished than ‘Tako, 
he saw another stalwart frog, dusty and footsore, 
advancing towards him, with a look of wonder in 
his feverish yellow eyes. 

‘Sorrow is sociable,’ says the proverb; and 
the two, seated in a ditch, were soon as well ac- 
quainted as if they had known each other all their 
lives. Not without pardonable boasting they 
exchanged stories and travelling experiences, each 
politely and prudently avoiding any special claim 
for his native city, out of regard for the other’s 
feelings. 

By and by, the intolerable aches in their joints and 
mutual sympathy led them to hint at secret qualms. 

“Believe me,” said the citizen of Kyoto, “though 
I am no weakling, and in fact could even now give 
three hops in ten to many of these boastful modern 
youngsters, I confess that I am amazed how I have 
endured the fatigues and the dangers I have under- 
gone. With all modesty, these have been so many 
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and great that, being a frog of some standing, I 
really question whether I shall do right to my clan 
if I risk my life further for what, after all, is mere 
selfish and idle curiosity.”’ 

“Your words, Sir,’”’ answered the Osaka frog, 
“ reveal a high-minded delicacy and scruple that 
are most praiseworthy. ‘To tell you the truth, I 
find myself in a similar difficulty. Conscience 
reproaches me with absenting myself too long from 
those who will undoubtedly suffer through lack of 
my guidance. In confidence, I rather fear that 
sinful pride has overcome my usually delicate 
sense of duty. It appears to my not altogether 
feeble intelligence that, by viewing both cities 
from this point, as we can easily do, and with the 
further assistance of the information regarding 
them that we have so pleasantly and profitably 
exchanged, we shall attain the desired object. It 
will then be superfluous, yes, let me say it, foolish 
and wrong, to endanger our lives by continuing 
these adventures. Selfishness is, indeed, a very 
contemptible vice !”’ 

“The idea,” replied Tako, “is such as could 
proceed only from a fertile, powerful and well- 
regulated mind. I may say that it had already 
presented itself to me. Let us put it into practice 
without delay. The road is deserted, and the air 
unusually clear, a sign that the opportunity has 
been designed by the Gods, who will be danger- 
ously offended if we neglect it.” 
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‘Very well and elegantly put,’ answered Kago. 
‘“‘T venture to suggest that, as your versatile in- 
tellect will readily grasp, if we stand on our hind 
legs, we shall obtain a really perfect view.” 

‘“‘ T was, indeed, about to propose the very same 
thing,” said Tako. ‘‘ Further, I would point out 


‘* THEY RAISED THEMSELVES TO THE FULL STRETCH OF THEIR 
HIND LEGs.”’ 


that by facing and mutually supporting each other 
while we observe, we shall secure steadiness, and 
therefore better results. Let us do so at once, for 
the sun is near its setting.” 

Crawling to the highest point in the road, they 
raised themselves to the full stretch of their hind 
legs, and propped face to face one against the 
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other, in a friendly embrace, the Kyoto frog facing 
Osaka, and his companion fronting Kyoto, the 
two gazed at the great cities that lay clearly out- 
lined in the sunset glow. 

Now because of the peculiar position of a frog’s 
eyes, set in the top of its head, each, looking in 
this position, had only a backward view. Con- 
sequently the Osaka frog, examining what he 
believed to be Kyoto, was observing his native 
_ sea-port ; and in the same way his fellow, survey- 
ing what he thought to be Osaka, was merely 
looking at the city of his birth. 

For some time they gazed earnestly in the silence 
of surprise. At last their weary legs gave way, 
and the two sank to the ground. Bowing to his 
friend, the Osaka frog said: 

“ Tt is certain that my suspicions were justified, 
for, after careful examination, I declare that to me, 
who am as well acquainted with Osaka as with the 
wrinkles on my feet, no difference whatever seems 
to exist between that city and Kyoto.” 

“‘ Your observation is not at fault,”’ replied Tako. 
“‘T have come to the same conclusion. ‘The two 
cities are as alike as two water-cress leaves. In 
future I shall treat all reports to the contrary as 
the invention of malicious rascals, who wish to 
stir up strife between neighbours. Fortunately 
such nonsense is easily disproved by reflective 
minds. It would be a foolish waste of time and 
energy for either of us to proceed further.” 
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Thereupon, parting with many eloquent and 
touching expressions of goodwill and esteem, they 
set out at once on their return journeys. 

Both reached home in safety after further trials 
and adventures, which extinguished in them the 
desire to travel. Henceforward, to their own 
satisfaction and to that of their admiring fellow- 
citizens, both frogs convincingly affirmed that, 
from personal observation, Kyoto and Osaka— 
two cities as different as any two cities can be— 
were as alike as two rain-drops. 

And, holding this belief, both continued to the 
end, in the enjoyment of the perfect peace of 
ignorance. 


XI 


TANABATA-MATSURI, OR THE FESTI- 
VAL OF THE WEAVER AND THE 
HERDSMAN 


In the month of July, when by day the great 
sky is full of dazzling light and little white clouds 
steal across its surface like hinds wandering in a 
pleasant pasturage, while by night the stars flash 
and glow like gems on a dark blue robe, comes the 
festival time when people think of the wonderful 
Star Lovers. ‘The story is very, very old, for it is 
said to have been told in Japan over two thousand 
years ago. 

The thought of the two Star Lovers is very 
pleasant at this fine season, when the birds flood 
the air with their songs, and gay lilies cluster along 
the banks by the roadside, while the breezes steal 
sweetly from the fragrant hills. At such a time 
the streams are a network of silver, while rocks 
and mosses under the summer haze glow with 
colour. ‘The delicate passion of the Spring has 
passed, and in its place have come the warmth of 
Summer and the mystery of the maturing year. 


Now are the shojz opened wide to the perfumes of 
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the woods and the cleansing sunshine, and all 
creation feels the stir of life. At this season lovers 
upon earth are moved by the thought of those old- 
time Star Lovers, and at evening time turn their 
eyes to where the two glorious ones stand in the 
glittering firmament. Through gardens and across 
streams ripple the merry voices of youths and 
maidens; lanterns shed their light upon tender eyes 
that yearn for assurance, and the night breezes 
sing lullabies to leaves quivering with the ecstasy 
of the night. Even school-boys and school-girls 
set up bamboo branches and hang upon them 
strips of paper upon which are written praises of 
the stars above. 

The story is old, but it tells of a time when this 
old world was young, and the Father of the Sky 
still dwelt with the gods, aloof from earth and 
satisfied with the celestial abode. Not as yet had 
the gods came down to earth, and they lived con- 
tentedly under the rule of the Sky Emperor. 
Still, even in that far-gone time, all was not perfect, 
for the gods upbraided the Great Father because 
of his strictness towards his one and only daughter 
Tanabata-tsume, or, as some call her, Shokujo, 
for they said that she ought to be married. Nay, 
there were those—and they were many—who 
sought for her hand, but only to find repulse, for 
her heart was not yet tender and love had no 
meaning for her. But every god said that it was 
not well that such a princess should live unmated. 
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It was no wonder that the gods spoke thus, for 
never in Heaven nor on Earth has lived a being so 
lovely and so skilful as Shokujo, the daughter of 
the Great and Wise Father of the Sky. She was 
light and she was joy mingled and made one. Her 
long flowing hair hung round her like a garment, 
her eyes were soft with a tender radiance, so that, 
although she was unaware of the fact, a glance from 
them could melt the heart of any god who gazed 
upon her face ; her lips were red as a wound, and 
when she trod her white feet shone on the floor 
of Heaven as the anemone shines in the wood 
when Haru flings its beauty in handfuls over 
Nature’s breast. 

Amid the glory of the skies she was supreme in 
her beauty ; but that was not all. Her loveliness 
was matched by her skill. Never had been seen 
such handiwork as her slender white fingers wove 
daily on her loom in the sky. She toiled for her 
Father, who desired her to bedeck his vast realm 
with all that might render it lovely to behold, and 
she met his desires with perfect artistry ; for she 
was her Father’s daughter and understood the 
need that she was fulfilling. So she captured the 
sun’s rays as they sped pulsing through the sky, 
and she seized the silken moonbeams as they 
floated through the night. She wrought with the 
pureness of the snow, the glitter of the lightning, 
and the glow of noonday. She drew her threads 
from the pearly dew and the sparkling rain. All 
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these she wove into wondrous tapestries, so brilliant 
and so filmy that when she cast them from her they 
floated to and fro, glorifying the great open sky ; 
and the Father was gladdened as he saw his vast 
home beautified by Shokujo’s skill and wisdom. 
The flush of early dawn and the tender hues of 
fading day were fashioned by her white hands, and 
it was she who, dropping her silks and wools of 
radiant light, flecked the blue of Heaven with tiny 
white clouds. Now she would draw deep grey 
clouds across the sky, and then suddenly, by the 
turn of her wheel, shoot red, purple and opal 
beams hither and thither, stabbing the grey mass 
with a thousand points of beauty, till the gods 
cried out in rapture at the wonder of it. 

Like a curtain of ever-changing pattern her 
tapestry trailed slowly across the courts of Heaven. 
Nor did she simply adorn the palace ; she clothed 
the gods as gods should be arrayed, and they trod 
the courts of the Great Father in robes fresh come 
from the golden loom of the sky and the hands of 
Shokujo. No wonder that she was loved and 
admired, and that the gods desired her. But she 
was not for them. 

They were not embittered by her refusal, only 
regretful that her sweet young life should pass in 
solitude. ‘They were grieved that the Great 
Father, the Emperor of the Sky, should be pleased 
to think that his daughter was the wife of her loom ; 
for when he sent the gods away he told them that 
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Shokujo was wedded to her weaving frame, and 
that in her work he should find his great joy while 
her youth sped by. So at last they sought to 
awaken his fatherly anxiety, and they said aloud : 
“ Ah! truly Shokujo is beyond the reach of all 
men or gods for her beauty and her skill. Shame 
and sorrow is it, therefore, that she who is a prin- 
cess should be treated like a slave ; but more shame 
and sorrow is it that she, who is now peerless in 
her youth, should pass into the ugliness of age 
and so die; for, if she does not marry, she will 
wax older and older ; and only through love can 
she gain immortality. For in love alone a soul is 
born, and a spirit finds the spark of eternal life.” 
Then, at last, was the Emperor alarmed. As 
he sat, so dark was his frown that even the skill 
of Shokujo could not gild the clouds or irradiate 
the gloom. ‘The wheel flashed in her hands as 
she toiled, but it was in vain; and the thunders 
rolled heavily through the arches of the sky. 
The Father of the Sky knew that his daughter 
would not wed with one of his courtiers, and he 
feared to wed her elsewhere lest he should lose her 
skill and the glory of the textures that fell from her 
white fingers. Where then could he find her a 
mate? Where was the husband whom she 
could love, and who would not take her from her 
home ? 
As he sat heavy and perplexed, his glance wan- 
dered far and wide over the landscape at his feet ; 
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and away in the fields across the Amanogawa, 
the celestial river, he caught sight of a herdsman 
driving his snow-white oxen as they ploughed the 
heavenly fields. So- majestic was his mien, so 
strong, and so noble was his bearing, that at once 
the Emperor realised that here was one who in 
every way was a mate for his beautiful daughter. 


‘* THEY PLOUGHED THE HEAVENLY FIELDS.” 


If she were like some slender lily growing in the 
beauty of the garden, he was the iris of the open 
field, strong and graceful, radiant in the light. 

The Father called his daughter from her loom, 
and pointing to the herdsman asked her if she had 
considered his form and beauty. 

““O my Father,” quoth the girl, “I dare not 
look upon him ; for in days gone by his beauty 
flashed into my life, and thence into my work. 
Yon herdsman is to me as light to the flower! So 
strangely did he move me that I feared to gaze 
again, lest love might blind my eyes to the lesser 
beauty of this universe.” 

“ Yet must thou gaze and gaze,” answered the 
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“His beauty flashed into my life.’ (p. 158). 
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Emperor, “for I have decreed that this herdsman 
shall wed thee, and thou must look upon him as 
thy husband. Henceforth men shall say : ‘ Love 
does not recognise the difference between peasant 
and Mikado.’ ” 

The old story says, very beautifully, that when 
Shokujo heard her Father say these words, she 
went back to her loom, and as she worked she 
wept for very joy, so that her tears, falling, mingled 
with the golden rays of the sun, and the dwellers 
upon Earth cried: “Lo! Foxes are marrying”’ (for 
that is what we say in Japan when the sun shines 
upon rain). 

But Shokujo was weaving her wedding robe, 
and as its glorious girdle lay across the sky that 
lately gloomed so dark, both gods in Heaven and 
men here upon Earth were startled into wonder 
at its glowing beauty. Yet the happiness that 
built the rainbow was but the fore-runner of still 
greater joy. 

The Princess, who had been starved of love, 
found strange and exultant joy in the worship of 
her newly-chosen spouse ; for in Heaven there is 
no delay, and these two were wed at once, even 
as soon as the Great Father had assembled the 
delighted gods, and summoned the wondering 
Kengyu to his palace. 

Now, just as, long before this, the lovely Princess 
had gazed upon Kengyu and without his being 
aware of it had loved him, so from afar he had 
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caught sight of her and humbly had loved her fair 
face and form, and the craftsmanship of her gentle 
hands. So deeply had love entered his rustic 
heart that as he had followed his oxen at the plough 
all he could say was the name of this fair lady who 
lived for ever in his thoughts. By day he had 
striven to see her beauty, and by night that beauty 
had followed him out into the land of dreams, 
where all are equal and life has no barriers. So 
that now, wedded to his vision, it seemed to 
Kengyu that life had suddenly become a dream, 
and he sat by the side of his glorious bride, mur- 
muring her name and gazing in enraptured wonder 
into her eyes. While she, released from her work, 
found unutterable joy in the presence of this 
splendid youth, and gloried in the new music she 
heard as he spoke her name. 

So they were wed, and Shokujo taught her 
spouse other songs of love and mystery as they 
wandered, hand in hand, along the Stream of 
Heaven and through the vast courts of the Em- 
peror’s palace, seeing nothing but each other’s eyes, 
and feeling only the gentle touch of hand locked 
in hand. She knew that a young wife should be 
but a shadow and an echo to her husband. They 
two were become as one. Such is the state of 
all true lovers, and these heavenly lovers were 
blended in love’s deepest rapture. 

The Father at first looked in pleasure upon 
their love and called his courtiers to see how 
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splendid were these bright beings as they wan- 
dered thus over the celestial fields. ‘‘ He is truly 
her peer,” quoth the Emperor. 

~ And she, fired by his strength, is more glorious 
than before,” answered the courtiers ; and so the 
time sped by. 

But alas, Shokujo, absorbed in her noble and 

beautiful Kengyu, ceased from her weaving. She 
flung across the sky no more of those shimmering 
veils of glory wrought at the golden loom, and 
she drew no more threads from the light of sun 
and moon. Her joy was now to gaze upon her 
lord and weave the mystery of love into the fabric 
of ecstasy ; while Kengyu also abandoned his wan- 
dering oxen on the plain as he leaned and feasted 
upon the beauty of Shokujo’s upturned eyes. And 
the Great Sky-Father saw that the loom was at 
rest, and the oxen left idle in the plain. 
_ Then was he wroth, and called his daughter to 
his side. She came, holding Kengyu’s hand in | 
hers. “ Why, daughter, is the loom standing 
idle?” he inquired. 

“ Because I have forgotten everything—every- 
thing for love of Kengyu,” she replied timidly. 

The Emperor turned in anger upon the herds- 
man, and with a voice that shook rain-drops from 
the clouds and rolled heavily through the palace, 
he poured his full wrath upon the poor Kengyu. 

~ Little did I deem that in allowing thee to wed 
my daughter thy beauty would banish skill from 
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her hands and drive the dreams of glory from her 
thoughts. Yet thus it is. She has sunk into 
idleness, and thou art the cause. Yea, even thine 
oxen stand lowing upon the plain. ‘Thou art the 
centre and soul of idleness. ‘Therefore, my pun- 
ishment shall fall upon thee, and also upon her. 
I gave consent to marriage but not to dalliance. 
Henceforth, see my daughter but for one day only 
in each passing year. Across the waters of the 
great River of Heaven which nourishes the celes- 
tial fields shalt thou toil ; while she works as of 
yore at her loom. Meet her thus and no more.” 

The two sad lovers turned together to leave the 
royal presence, but scarcely had they left the 
angry Father of the Sky than a huge eagle swooped 
down from above them, and catching the herds- 
man in his claws, bore him swiftly across the 
Broad White Stream. On the farther side the 
bird placed Kengyu by his plough, and the oxen 
lowed with joy to find their master thus returned, 
and came to welcome him. Yet, when he turned 
and caught sight of Shokujo standing afar off, 
stretching out her arms vainly to him, his tears 
poured hotly down his face. ‘There she stood in 
the golden light, with her long tresses flowing 
about her slender limbs, a vision of beauty in a flood 
of glory, his own yet not hisown. He might view 
her from afar, but to kneel at her feet, or feel her 
hands straying softly over his brow, was his no 
more until the Emperor of Heaven so willed it. 
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And for neither of them could the Orange Lily 
bring forgetfulness. 

Then Shokujo turned, weeping, to her work at 
the golden loom, and Kengyu, grasping the ropes, 
harnessed his oxen to the plough, and began to 
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draw long gleaming lines across the fields of 
Heaven and watered the furrows with his tears. 

Every now and again Shokujo, raising her eyes 
from her loom, would see, as before she was wont 
to see, the splendid strength and grace of the 
herdsman ; but now she saw not as before, for his 
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strength was hers, and she interpreted it in other 
wise than she had done in the shallow days of her 
girlhood. Kengyu also, looking over the foaming 
flood, could see the palace amid its spacious 
courtyard, and even the long sleeves of Shokujo, 
as she sat at her wheel, weaving the harmonies of 
the fleeting day and night. A poet has said that 
at such times he sighs, “* ‘Though she be far away, 
and hidden from me by thick layers of cloud, still 
will I turn my gaze each night towards the dwelling- 
place of my love.’ Love was the only messenger 
that could speed between them, and love brought 
on his wing no word, no touch, no glance from eye 
to eye, but only the memory of what had been, 
and burning desire such as arises when a lover 
watches in the light of the past scenes that have 
fled behind the hills of time. 

Days became weeks, weeks months, and with 
them, as the year rolled round upon its wheel, 
approached the seventh night of the seventh month, 
which is the month of July. As this time drew 
near, it seemed as though all creation stood still, 
waiting for the moment when the great Emperor 
would permit his daughter once again to meet her 
husband, the herdsman. Silence brooded in the 
arches of Heaven, while Earth looked up in wonder 
towards the places where flowed the Great White 
River across the deep blue fields of the celestial 
realms. ‘The gods stood gazing upon the palace, 
and the Princess, toiling at her loom, felt her heart 
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melt with love at the thought of her approaching 
joy, so that her eyes grew as tender-clear as the 
light that kindles the dawn when Summer is at its 
height. 

Then, at the time appointed by the Great 
Father, a wonder happened. Slowly the waters 
of the River began to part ; suddenly the shuttle 
of the loom was at rest ; stubbornly the oxen stood 
still—and the sky glowed in the light of myriad 
heavenly lanterns as the Princess moved to meet 
her Lord. 

But the pity of the Universe would not have it 
as the god decreed. There rose, as if from Nature’s 
sorrowing heart, a great flight of birds, rising 
higher, higher from the plain. Murmuring gentle 
plaints of pity, they spread in marshalled order 
over the River ; they placed fluttering wing upon 
fluttering wing, and clinging beak to beak they 
formed a living bridge over which the eager feet 
of the hungry lovers might speed. And there, 
amid the soft feathers of the birds, and in the 
warm shelter of their protecting wings, Kengyu 
and Shokujo met, and sank into one another’s 
arms, and all space was hushed. 

Thus every seventh night of the seventh month 
beholds these Star Lovers’ joy. But alas! the 
morning comes, and the decree of the Sky Father 
is relentless. With hand clasping hand, and eyes 
that see nothing but a mist of pain, Kengyu and 
Shokujo say farewell, and turn and move slowly 
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apart, he to his lowing oxen, she to her golden 
loom, murmuring as the poet says, ‘‘ The lone 
longing of a whole year having ended to-night, 
every day from to-morrow I must pine for him 
as before.” 

Each nightfall they stand by the White River 
and stretch loving arms outwards, but only sight 


cc 
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is appeased, while love burns fiercely in their 
hearts, and so amid the pity of the Universe they 
pass the year, until once again the birds flock 
together and the Amanogawa is bridged by love 
for love. 

Such is the meaning of this old-world tale. 
Look out of the window of your home some night 
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and ask one of your grown-up friends to show you 
Vega, the star, and when that is done ask him to 
show you Aquila, the star, and the great white 
river Amanogawa, the Milky Way of the heavenly 
realm. Vega is Shokujo the weaver ; Aquila is 
Kengyu the herdsman. ‘The great pathway of 
clustering stars is Amanogawa, the celestial river 
that lies between them. 

But in Japan on the seventh night of the seventh 
month we think that the Star Lovers meet again, 
and it is the time consecrated to parted lovers, 
those separated by space, those sundered by cruel 
life, and those divided by death, and we believe 
that Shokujo and Kengyu are their guardian 
spirits. 


XII 
SAMEBITO OR THE JEWEL TEARS 


ONE fine summer morning Totaro was walking by 
himself along the sea-shore. 

The day was windless ; white lotus flowers of 
cloud blossomed in the blue pools of heaven ; the 
mountains seemed great green dragons, asleep 
by the purple sea. Totaro stopped to admire the 
scene ; but for him its beauty was full of sadness, 
because he remembered how often his parents, 
noble samurai, had watched it with him. For 
many years, at the Bon Matsuri, or Festival of the 
Dead, Totaro had hung paper lanterns on the Pines 
of Good Fortune by his garden gate, to welcome 
the family ghosts, and had launched the little Ship 
of the Returning from the beach below. 

One thing at least must be pleasing to their 
proud souls. ‘Their son was now among the most 
honoured and famous officers in the service of the 
Lord of Otsu. Cheered by this thought, Totaro 
continued his walk along the coast till, not far from 
Seti, he came to a place where the road rises high 


above the beach. The view across the bay from 
168 
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this point was famous among lovers of beauty, and 
Totaro sat down to watch the play of violet cloud 
shadows on the blue of the mountains and of the 
sea. Close by was a bridge, spanning a gorge 
through which a torrent wove a skein of silver as 
it roared down to the beach. A wooden shrine, 
painted crimson, glowed under a pine, on a silvery 
headland to the south. 

Far and wide no one was in sight; the young 
samurai was therefore astonished to hear a shuff- 
ling sound on the sands below. Close under the 
cliff, among the piers of the bridge, staggered a 
strange creature. It had a man’s body, but the 
skin was as shiny and black as that of a porpoise. 
Out of the shoulders rose a monstrous head re- 
sembling that of a shark, save that the jaws were 
fringed with a slimy, brown growth, seemingly of 
the nature of sea-weed. The monster was looking 
up at Totaro with round glassy eyes, in which such 
distress was manifest that the young man was filled 
with pity. Drawing his sword as a precaution, he 
scrambled down to the beach, and slowly ap- 
proached the sea beast, which at once sank on its 
knees and addressed him in human language, 
saying : 

‘Worshipful Lord, I humbly beseech you not 
to kill me! Put aside all fear, and graciously 
permit me to tell you my story, which I know 
will move you to pity me.” 

Totaro sheathed his sword. “ You are pre- 
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sumptuous ! ” he said haughtily. ‘‘ Whoever you 
may be, I do not fear you. For the rest, when I 
have heard what you have to say I shall be able 
to judge whether you are, or are not, worthy of 
compassion.” 

The monster, bowing respectfully, answered : 

‘“ Know then, Honourable One, that my insig- 
nificant name is Samébito, and that for many 
years I served the Dragon of the Sea as Chief 
Officer of the Table. Unfortunately, one day 
when my master was entertaining the Prince of 
the Shellfish, through an oversight of mine, the 
soy was lacking. My Lord is quick-tempered. 
Thinking he had lost face with his guest, he ban- 
ished me from the Kingdom of the Sea, under 
penalty of death if I so much as entered the salt 
water. Since then the sky lantern has lost more 
than half its brightness, while I have been wan- 
dering on the shore between the cliffs and the tide 
mark, without shelter, for I dare not approach 
men’s houses, and without food, for I can eat only 
deep sea produce. Death will soon end my suffer- 
ings, unless some merciful person relieves me. 
Respectfully and humbly, I entreat you, Sir, to 
take pity on me, and to give me food. Oh, for 
one fish, Sir, one little fish ! Worshipful Samurai ! 
Not an hour ago I saw some honourable fishermen 
come into this bay, and their decks were agleam 
with mackerel. Think, O Exalted One, how that 
sight yc hb? 
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“Enough! Enough!” said Totaro. ‘ Spare 
me your unseemly wailings. I will help you.” 

He bade Samébito wait below the bridge, 
climbed the crags to the sound of wafted blessings, 
and hurried down to Seti, where he bought a small 
hamper of fish. This he had conveyed to the 
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bridge, and dismissing the carriers set it before 
the starving official. 

When the last bone had been crunched, the 
samurai charitably invited Samébito to follow him 
home. ‘Totaro’s house stood within sight and 
sound of the sea. In the garden was a small 
stone tank. Totaro ordered this to be emptied, 
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scoured, and then filled with sea water fetched in 
buckets from the shore, thus relieving the home 
sickness of his odd guest. 

Cheered by such attentions, Samébito found 
exile quite endurable. He was well cared for, 
well fed, and safe in the privacy of the garden, 
from which he had blue glimpses of his former 
home, and was refreshed by the familiar scent of 
the sea breezes. He was so grateful and affec- 
tionate that, but for the creature’s repulsive 
appearance, the young samurai would have be- 
come very fond of him. 

In the following year Totaro, along with many 
others, went to the famous Temple of Miidera, 
not far from Otsu. Full half of the pilgrims were 
women, and among these, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately for 'Totaro, was one particular woman. 
This was a girl wearing magnificent robes and 
attended by numerous servants. She was barely 
eighteen years old, but her long, high-featured 
face was amazingly self possesadl) and her eyelids 
drooped, heavy with disdain. Nevertheless, she 
intoxicated Totaro; for three days he haunted her, 
at a respectful distance, in garden, street, or temple. 

It appeared that the girl was the only child of 
a rich goshi, or landowner. Though much sought 
after, she was still not betrothed, and small wonder, 
for her parents had given out that their daughter 
expected a marriage gift of one hundred thousand 
ryos, or ounces, of silver. 
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When the girl left Miidera, Totaro journeyed 
home wearily, with a heart as heavy as if it con- 
tained one hundred thousand ounces of lead. 
Realising that, as he was not a rich man, his love 
was hopeless, Totaro tried to forget the girl, but 
in vain ; nor did the sound reasoning of his rela- 
tions, who pointed out that marriage with such 
a person would probably end in failure, cure him 
of his infatuation. He fell into so deep a melan- 
choly that the doctors gave him up, telling him 
that he had not long to live. 

Before many weeks were out 'Totaro took to his 
bed and refused food and drink. His retainers, 
who were deeply attached to their good-natured 
master, sadly awaited the end. 

The gloomy news reached Samébito, who at 
once left his tank and hastened to ‘Totaro’s room. 
The young man, woefully pale and thin, welcomed 
him with his usual kindness. 

“TI am very glad you have come,” he said, “ for 
I have not long to live. One thing troubles me, 
Samébito ! Who will shelter and feed you after 
my death?” 

When the sea creature caught the dreadful word 
death, and saw the white, drawn face of his pro- 
tector, he gave a shrill cry like a cormorant and 
began to weep bitterly. As the tears glittered 
down his cheeks they seemed to harden and turn 
silvery, like hailstones ; falling on the floor with 
the noise of hail, they bounded across the mats in 
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all directions. ‘Totaro, perplexed, picked one up, 
and cried out with amazement, for his fingers 
had closed on a large and perfect pearl, such as 
merchants from across the seas purchase with much 
silver. For a moment the samurai was dazed ; 
then sudden hope revived him, like a magic potion. 
Springing from the futon on which he lay, he 
exclaimed : 

““ Saved ! Saved ! Weep on, dear Samébito, for 
the gods have given you the means of repaying 
one hundred-fold any service I have rendered 

ou.” 

After this he explained the reason of his illness, 
and how, as he was a distinguished officer of noble 
stock, the pearls would probably remove all ob- 
stacles to his suit, concluding : 

‘Wherefore, Samébito, your most precious and 
opportune tears have, I am certain, brought happi- 
ness within sight! But let us see!” he added, 
‘Jet us see! How many jewels have I here? As 
you love me, search every corner of the mats, for 
fear that a stray pearl should have escaped me.” 

Totaro counted and valued his hoard. “Alas!” 
he cried bitterly, “‘ I must still be far short of the 
sum! Weep again, good friend! I entreat you!” 

But Samébito, looking full at the samurai, 
answered with dignity : 

“Pardon me, Worshipful Protector, do you 
think that, like women, I can weep at will, without 
good reason? Your unexpected and fortunate 
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recovery seems to me a cause for rejoicing, not for 
sadness ; unless, indeed, we should mourn over 
so ill-considered a match as you propose to make.” 

“Good Samébito,” answered Totaro, ‘I en- 
treat you not to be offended. But, if you value 
my life, weep again! I pray you, Weep! Weep! 
Weep !” 

Sameébito’s kindly eyes were full of distress and 
apology: “ Truly, Honourable Master,” he said, 
“for your sake I wish I could do so, but to-day at 
least I cannot, so glad I am that you have shaken 
off your sickness. Do not despair, however, 
doubtless some other sorrowful occasion will arise, 
which, I am pleased to think, if painful to me, will 
comfort your soul. Let me retire to my tank and 
think of Death ; of the end of the world, when the 
seas will be dry; and of other mirth-extinguishing 
matters ; it may be that such thoughts will produce 
tears. Stay, why not beat me with spiked clubs, 
or scald me, or flay me, or roast me, or torture me 
in some exquisite manner that will draw the neces- 
sary fluid from my eyes? ” 

Totaro, with the selfishness of love, for a moment 
thought of adopting one of these detestable ex- 
pedients. Ashamed of his infamy, he hastily 
dismissed Sameébito. 

That night, however, after many sleepless hours, 
the samurai conceived a subtle plan. The next 
morning he came to the tank and said to the over- 
joyed monster : 
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“Samébito, the day is fine, and I have long 
been confined to the house. ‘There is a festival 
at Otsu, therefore the beach will probably be quite 
deserted. Let us go down to the sands, where, 
refreshed by food and saké, you shall regale your- 
self with the sights and sounds familiar to you in 
the old days, while I fill my cramped lungs with 
the clean air of the sea.” 

Sameébito was delighted. They found no one 
on the beach, and seated in comfort on the yielding 
sand, ate heartily. After the meal they drank 
healths, and ‘Totaro filled his companion’s cup so 
hospitably with strong saké that Samébito soon 
lapsed into maudlin melancholy. 'Totaro pressed 
him to speak of his old life, and of the marvels of 
the valleys under the sea. Samébito did so ina 
faltering voice, which trailed into deeper and 
deeper sadness, as he described the festivals in the 
Dragon Palace, his own part in them, and many 
exquisite dishes he had devised, such as jelly-fish 
broth, and savouries of turtle’s liver. 

“Truly,” he moaned, “ those were happy days ! 
Would, Worshipful Benefactor, you had seen me 
in my pomp, when I was not a pauper and an 
outcast, dependent on charity for my daily fish, 
and confined within a few cubic feet of stale sea- 
water that, between ourselves, tastes abominably 
of the wooden pail! For pauper I am, and an 
outcast, and an object of laughter and dislike to 
your servants ; I, who once had an hundred skilled 
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and beautiful cuttle-fish at my beck and call! 
Bear with me, Worshipful One, for when I think 
of such things I cannot restrain my tears.” 

Thereupon he began to weep so violently that 
pearls hailed down upon the beach. ‘Totaro, 
clutching handfuls of sand in his emotion, took 
care not to moderate such profitable grief. 

But, as Samébito wept, out of the sea before 
them rose a delicate mist, which, congealing, 
turned into a fantastic palace seemingly built of 
rainbows. At the gate appeared two crimson fish, 
who out of trumpet mouths cried : 

“ Return, Samébito! Return in peace! Your 
master, the Dragon King, has been graciously 
pleased to pardon you. He summons you back 
to your old post of honour, as Chief Officer of the 
Table.” 

Samébito, quite sobered, knelt before Totaro, 
saying : 

“ Noble and pitiful Protector, you have heard, 
and I must go. For all you have done, you have 
my humble and enduring gratitude. May these 
pearls bring you joy, though alas, as the proverb 
_ says, © He who falls in love has come to the end of 
happiness!’ If at any time you should need my 
help, pray summon me, calling my name thrice, 
on this fortunate and blessed spot. Sayonara !” 

He rose, ran down to the water, and disappeared 
in the sea. ‘The wonderful palace wavered like a 


mist, and vanished also under the deeps. 
M 
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Totaro, overjoyed, carefully collected the pearls, 
and returning home found that the value of the 
jewels was no less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand ryos. By their sale he secured the wife 
of his choice, but whether this choice was foolish, 
or otherwise, has not been revealed to man’s 


curiosity. 


XIII 
ISSUNBOSHI 


AN elderly couple once lived in the province of 
Tamba. ‘They had no children, and for many 
years this did not trouble them. But, as time 
went by, the loneliness of advancing age began 
to be a burden ; the emptiness of the house grew 
dreary, and the voices of their neighbours’ children 
made the silence of their own home more sad. 

At last the husband said to his wife: “ It is 
mournful to think that no one will tend our graves 
when we are gone, nor set out food for us at the 
Bon Matsuri, the Festival of the Dead. Often at 
night, thinking of our grey old age, I cannot sleep. 
When I look in your eyes I see the same trouble 
there. Let us go to the temple and lay our sorrow 
before the gods. ‘They are merciful; it may be 
that they will pity our loneliness.” 

_ The wife was very willing. Laden with gifts, 
they knelt before the altar and prayed earnestly 
in silence. At last the woman said aloud : 

“ Grant us a child, Oh Holy Ones! We be- 
seech you to grant us a child ; one child, even if 
it is no larger than a lotus bud! ” 
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She repeated the prayer passionately, when, to 
her surprise, she heard these words proceed from 


the altar : 
“Vour wish is granted! Return home in 


peace | ”’ 

Some time after a baby was born to them ; but, 
to the parents’ dismay, though he was strong and 
well-made, he was no longer than his mother’s 
thumb. 

“ Do not fret,”’ said the husband. ‘“ The gods 
seem to have taken you at your word ; but this is, 
no doubt, only to try our faith. I feel sure that, 
in time, he will be like ordinary children.” 

However, they were disappointed, for the years 
went by, other babies grew bigger, but their tiny 
boy was not a hair’s breadth taller. Unkind 
neighbours called him Issunboshi, or Holy Inch- 
ling ; mocking both the gods and the unfortunate 
parents. At first the old couple did not mind, 
but, in time, vexed at these sneers, they began to — 
dislike poor Inchling, especially after some unkind 
acquaintance had suggested that the tiny creature 
must be an evil spirit in disguise. : 

The years passed, and Issunboshi was not one 
whit taller. The parents were now quite ashamed 
of their son. They would not be seen in his com- 
pany, dreading the mockery of those who enquired 
after the health of Little Millet Seed, Master Grain 
of Rice, or Honourable Cricket. 

Issunboshi, a very affectionate and dutiful child, 
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was hurt by his parents’ conduct. At last, when 
he was twenty years old, he said to himself : 

‘‘ As the proverb truly says, ‘ There are always 
bees to sting a weeping face.’ Honourable parents 
suffer on my account. If I were not here people 
would forget me, and not taunt them with having 
such ason. Now that I am a man, it is right that 
I should remove this shadow from their life. I 
will go and try my fortune in the world.” 

Out of two of his mother’s needles, fitted with 
wooden handles and scabbards of millet straw, 
he made himself swords. From the horny cases 
of beetles he contrived a suit of armour. So pro- 
tected, but not without running great danger, he 
exercised himself, fighting crickets, humble bees, 
the dreadful praying mantis, locusts, and even 
mice, till he had become an expert swordsman. 
When he thought he was sufficiently skilful he 
set out on his travels. 

A stream ran by their house. Bearing a walnut 
shell on his back—he was very strong for his size 
—Issunboshi went down to the water, on which 
he launched the shell. In it he put a few grains 
of boiled rice as provisions, fitted a duck’s breast 
feather in place of a sail, got aboard, and pushed 
off boldly, steering by means of a paddle made of 
a cedar chip. Sailing steadily with the current, 
in three days’ time he found himself one morning 
near the city of Kyoto. Here he landed, hid his 
little boat in a drain, and set out to explore 
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the neighbourhood. After many weary hours of 
walking, during which he narrowly escaped being 
swallowed by a crane, Issunboshi discovered that 
he was in a beautiful park, surrounding a palace. 

He slept through the afternoon in a hole at the 
foot of a pine. At sunset he set out, keeping a 
wary look-out for the owls that were his stealthiest 
and most dreaded enemies. By lantern time he 
had reached the palace. Passing through a lofty 
gate, Issunboshi made his way unobserved into 
a hall of great size. Here, hidden under a plat- 
form, he passed an anxious night. 

The next morning, after the servants had swept 
the hall, a group of men wearing magnificent robes 
entered, in attendance on a very stately noble, who, 
clothed in blue and silver, took his place on the 
platform under which Issunboshi lurked. The 
little fellow cautiously crept into the folds of a 
curtain behind the nobleman, and watched the 
proceedings. 

Numbers of people presented themselves to ask 
favours from the great man, who, it appeared, was 
the famous Prince Sanjo. The face and manner 
of the noble were so kind that an idea came into 
Issunboshi’s head. When, therefore, the last 
suitor had withdrawn, and the Prince was about 
to rise, a tiny voice, thin as the chirp of a cricket, 
cried : 

“Graciously condescend to hear me, Prince 
Sanjo !” 
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The great man looked round in surprise, seeing 
no petitioner. At last, when the request had been 
thrice repeated, Prince Sanjo became aware that 
on the mat before him a tiny figure, no larger than 
a pocket image, was bowing reverently in a graceful 
fashion. Suspecting magic, but too proud to show 
any fear, the Prince enquired : 

“Who are you, and what do you want of me?” 


““IN DANGER FROM THE ATTACKS OF CATs.” 


Thereupon the little fellow, without more ado, 
gave an account of himself and begged for the 
honour of entering the nobleman’s service. Prince 
Sanjo, charmed with the fairy-like creature, ap- 
pointed him one of the officers of the palace, where 
Issunboshi’s wit and politeness soon made him 
popular. 

Because of his size he was often in great danger, 
especially from the attacks of the cats and lap dogs 
of the Court, but he saved himself with such cool- 
ness and skill that he was much respected. Indeed, 
Prince Sanjo often said : “ My little samurai has 
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the bravest heart and the surest sword arm in the 
Empire.” 

Issunboshi’s chief duty was to wait on the 
youngest of the princesses, with whom he was a 
great favourite. He accompanied her everywhere, 
hidden in a little pocket inside her sash. 

On the afternoon of her eighteenth birthday 
the Princess went in a litter to a temple among 
the mountains. At the gate of the temple garden 
she alighted, and leaving her escort, proceeded 
to the shrine, accompanied only by Issunboshi. 
After praying and offering gifts, she spent some 
time in the garden, admiring the azaleas which 
were in full blossom. ‘Towards evening the sky 
clouded, and the Princess began to make her way 
to the gate of the park. She went astray, and was 
wandering down a lonely avenue when, suddenly, 
her path was barred by two huge goblins, evidently 
Oni, or evil spirits, who had strayed into the park 
from the mountains. Their bodies were shaggy 
and ape-like ; one monster had the head of a horse, 
the other that of a great toad. Mouthing and 
cursing, they prepared to attack. 

The Princess was a brave and kind-hearted girl. 
She took her little favourite out of her sash, set 
him on the ground, and told him to escape. 

Struck with astonishment, the two goblins 
paused, staring suspiciously at the tiny warrior. 
They were still more astonished when the grateful 
Inchling, full of anguish at the danger of his 
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mistress, drew one of the needle swords from its 
straw sheath and cried that he would kill them if 
they touched the Princess. 

“Indeed !”’ sneered the toad-faced Oni. “ Is 
it you, giant, who think to prevent us? Why, I 
could swallow you like a pill!” Stooping, he 
opened his bag-like mouth, and, shooting out a 
long ribbon of tongue, licked up Inchling. 

Instantly Issunboshi stabbed the slimy coil so 
sharply and so often that the monster, spitting him 
out, fled screaming with pain. 

Thereupon the horse-headed Oni furiously 
shouted after him: ‘‘ What, coward! Afraid of a 
grasshopper! Come back and watch me trample 
the insect to death.” 

But, as the Omi turned to shout to his fellow, little 
Inchling, running forward as nimbly as a mouse, 
swarmed up the fur of one of the legs, and thence, 
before the baffled goblin discovered where his 
enemy was, up the back, from which, by means 
of the shaggy mane, he reached the Onz’s left ear. 
Leaping down into the black, bristling pit, little 
Inchling stabbed again and again with his needle 
sword, till he pierced the nerves of the eyes, blind- 
ing the Oni. 

The foul spirit rolled on the ground in agony, 
tearing at his ear, out of which Issunboshi sprang 
lightly, and withdrew to a safe distance. The Oni 
snuffed about, groping vainly after the human 
scent, but by this time the great bell of the temple 
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began to ring, and the monster fled, stumbling and 
bruising himself against the tree trunks, for evil 
spirits cannot endure the sound of temple bells. 

The Princess, weeping for joy, thanked her little 
deliverer. ‘‘I am sure,” she said, “‘that my father 
will reward you richly for your valour. As for 
myself, I do not know how to show my gratitude 
sufficiently. But stay, I have here in my bosom 
a magic seal, given me by a priest many years ago. 
This seal, he said, would grant me three wishes, 
provided that these were not wicked nor foolish. 
I have as yet not tried its power. Issunboshi, 
dear Issunboshi, tell me what you desire most of 
all, and I will wish it for you.” 

“No, no, Worshipful Lady,” answered Issun- 
boshi; “‘ can you think so meanly of me as to 
believe I would deprive you of any gift of fortune ? 
What I have done was my bare duty as a samurai. 
Would it were possible, at any price, to repay your 
kindness and condescension, together with all the 
favours heaped on me by your Exalted Father ! 
Do not increase my debt. I humbly pray you to 
keep the wishes for yourself.” 

But the Princess would not be denied, and, in 
the end, commanded him to obey, so that at last 
Issunboshi said : 

“Tf it must be, Gracious Lady, wish that I may 
be as tall as ordinary men.” 

There was a brief silence ; then, in place of her 
plaything, a handsome and stalwart young samurai 
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stood before the girl. She looked at him in pleased 
surprise. An awkward silence followed, broken 


*“ A STALWART YOUNG SAMURAI.’ 


by a cold laugh from the warrior. The Princess 
stared at him aghast : 


‘“ Why do you laugh like that, Issunboshi ? ” 
‘‘ Graciously forgive me, Exalted One,’ he an- 
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swered, “‘ but it is a true saying that ‘ Even in gold 
there is dross.’ Henceforward your Worshipful 
Father will no longer allow me to accompany you.” 

The Princess wrung her hands. “ Oh, Issun- 
boshi!’? shecried. “‘ Issunboshi! I am bitterly dis- 
appointed. I thought to please you. Are you not 
content now you have gained your dearest wish ? ”’ 

The young man, towering over her in his newly 
acquired stature, looked her steadily in the eyes 
and answered : 

“ Forgive me, Worshipful One, I am indeed 
grateful for your kind thought, but if you will 
have the truth I have not gained my dearest wish.” 

For a moment the Princess stood as still as the 
twilit trees. Then, her words were very clear 
and slow: 

“To obtain that, Issunboshi, nothing but a 
tongue is needed.” 

The sun had set and rain was beginning to fall, 
before the astonished retainers at the gate saw 
their mistress approach, attended by a stately 
samurai, who took his place among the escort. 

Whether by virtue of the seal or not, Prince 
Sanjo gladly accepted Inchling as a son-in-law, 
nor did he ever repent of having done so, for 
Issunboshi became one of the most famous and 
honoured swordsmen of the Empire. 

As for his parents, Issunboshi forgave them ; 
the more easily because, through their neglect, 
fortune had come to him. 


XIV 
YANAGI 


LonG ago, far beyond the memory of men, there 
stood by the bank of a stream a magnificent willow 
tree. How many years it had taken to grow, or 
how it came to be there, just outside the Mura, or 
village, no one could say, but everyone who lived 
in the place loved its graceful beauty,and in summer 
welcomed its shelter. As the four seasons of the 
year, Haru, Natsu, Aki, and Fuyu, rolled by, the 
willow had always some especial beauty to reveal. 
In the days of Haru it decked itself in a new and 
delicate robe ; when Natsu came, with its glowing 
heat, the willow was covered with rich green leaves, 
offering a friendly roof to those who wished to 
dwell beneath it. Then, when mellow Aki scat- 
tered gold upon clouds and fields and trees, the 
willow shone with every hour of the day. But at 
sunset it was beyond all words. Yet, perhaps, 
of all the seasons, Fuyu was most gracious to the 
tree, for then the snow fell in gentle flakes on twig 
and branch and trunk, till the willow was like a 
bride arrayed in pure white garments, and so still, 
190 
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so perfect, was its form that even boys rolling their 
snowballs on the road would stop and cry, “‘ Behold 
our willow in its winter dress.” And then, per- 
chance, some older person would smile and say 
that ‘‘ even the Snow-Woman’s comb was made of 
ice, and it might be that even her hairpin was an 
icicle. The willow tells us that Fuyu is here.” 

We have a saying to the effect that men value 
trees when blossoms are rare, so, perhaps, that 1s 
why the villagers thought so much more of their 
tree in winter than in summer. Yet we love and 
cherish all trees, and more especially those which 
we call the three friends of Fuyu, namely, the 
plum, the pine, and the bamboo. It may have 
been that to the simple villagers this willow tree 
out there in the cold, and yet so near at hand, was 
like a neighbour whom they must admire for its 
. silence amid its fairyland of snow. 

But among all these lovers of the willow tree 
there was one who loved it with a love far beyond 
that of all the other folk. Somehow to Hidari, 
the young farmer, his willow tree represented all 
that was beautiful and perfect and pure in the. 
world. He loved it with a lover’s love, with all 
his heart. Whether the summer sun flooded leaf 
and branch with glory so that the ground beneath 
was patterned with light and shade, or whether 
the winter moon wreathed the willow in mystic 
whiteness—-at all times Hidari saw in the tree a 
vision of what was more beautiful and wonderful 
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than he could think or say. As soon as his work 
allowed him to do so he used to steal away to the 


Lad 


. STEAL AWAY TO THE RIVERSIDE.”’ 


riverside and sit and watch the willow, feeling in 
its companionship a comfort and a joy such as he 
could never find among his fellow men and women 
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in the village street. At dawn and at sunset, in 
spring and autumn, in summer and in winter, 
never did a single day pass by without Hidari’s 
coming to see his willow tree. In the course of time 
he bought the ground wherein the object of his love 
was growing. ‘Then, at last, he could draw near 
in silence and solitude to kneel by the willow and 
murmur his prayers beneath its branches. Of 
course he knew the poet had said that “‘ when the 
Snow-Woman vanished at dawn, no one could tell 
whither she had betaken herself, and what had 
seemed to be a snow-white woman was in reality 
a willow tree.” But he never thought such things 
of his tree ; he loved and reverenced its grace and 
beauty. 

One perfect summer evening, when all the sky 
was aglow with the after-light of the sunset, and 
the leaves of the willow tree were all drooping and 
asleep in the warm air, Hidari went from his place 
by the river down to the village to buy things for 
his farm. As he came into the street he saw that 
people were excited and were talking eagerly. 
Upon his approach they cried : 

“Here is Hidari! Now we can ask him for a 
~ pte? 

“What gift, friends ? ” asked the young farmer. 

“Why,” said they, “the gift of your willow 
tree to make a bridge. It is a long way round, if 
we wish to get to the other side of the stream ; 
but if we could make a bridge we should save 
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many hours each day. So, Hidari, give us your 
tree!”’ 

“Ah!” cried Hidari, as though with pain, “ I 
cannot spare my tree. What! Allow my willow 
to be trodden under the foot of man! Sooner 
would I give my own life! The fallen flower 
comes not back to the branch, the broken mirror 
never again reflects! ‘Take any other of my trees 
you may wish to have, but not my willow. It is 
as dear to me as life itself, and even dearer.” 

So spoke Hidari, and the villagers understood 
his words, for to us trees mean more than they do 
to other people, and we think that, far away in 
the years, some ancestor long dead may have 
planted this or that tree, and now his spirit comes 
in the glory of the year to clothe the branches with 
beauty, and scatter blossoms upon the listening 
earth. Hidari kept his word. ‘The people of the 
Mura obtained other trees, and with these made 
their bridge across the stream. Yet to Hidari, 
from this time onward, the willow tree appeared 
to be more lovely than ever before. 

Now it chanced that one day when dusk had 
fallen upon the earth, and all was peaceful, Hidari, 
as his custom was, drew near to his tree to kneel 
and pray, when, to his surprise, he beheld by the 
tree a maiden so much fairer than the daughters 
of men that he stood stock still in wonder at her 
grace and mystery. But being a courteous man, 
he hastened to express his regret at this encroach- 
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ing upon her presence. He thought she must be 
awaiting the arrival of some one who loved her, and 
his surprise was great to find she was quite alone 
in the world, and without friends or relations. 

“I thought,” said Hidari, ‘that you were 
waiting for one who loved you.” 

“So I was,” said the girl, ‘“‘ but now I wait 
no longer.’’ And at these words she vanished. 

The next evening Hidari again drew near to his 
willow tree, and to his intense delight saw that the 
beautiful lady stood beneath itsshadow. Then, as 
they rested there, she told him more clearly still 
what her words had meant the day before, and 
while yet they spoke together the light faded from 
the sky and the stars dropped one by one into their 
appointed places. 

Night after night came and went, and these two 
met at the foot of the willow tree, till Hidari was 
wrapped in such delight and happiness as he had 
never dreamed could dwell upon earth. He told 
the maiden all about his love for the tree, how he 
had cherished it, how he had prayed at its side, 
and she did not appear at all surprised. Somehow, 
even before he uttered his words, she seemed to 
know what he would say, and often when speech 
failed him she clothed in wonderful language of 
her own the thoughts he would have expressed. 
Nothing that he could say seemed too great praise, 
in her opinion, for the lovely tree. All his 
embarrassment disappeared. But, strange to say, 
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as he conversed with her, it seemed to Hidari that 
at one and the same time he praised the tree and 
revealed his love for the maiden’s form and glory. 
One evening he remarked to his companion that 
he felt as though the spirit of the tree had stolen 
from its beautiful abode and now dwelt in her own 
transcendent charms. He said, “‘ You are, as it 
were, the spirit of what I have loved in the willow 
tree.’ And as he spoke he kneeled upon the 
ground. 3 

Bending forward and lightly touching his brow 
with her hand, the maiden said, ‘“‘ Then call me 
by its name! Call me Yanagi.” 

So from that moment Hidari called her by that 
name, which means in our Japanese tongue a 
willow tree. He loved Yanagi for herself. She 
brought him no wealth, for, as she explained, she 
had no parents; all she could give him was herself, 
and for that gift Hidari was deeply thankful to the 
gods, and was quite content. He asked no ques- — 
tions, but took Yanagi to his home. 

So they were married, and lived together in 
great joy ; but still, as every day came to a close, 
no matter what the weather might be, in summer 
and winter alike, Hidari and Yanagi came to the 
willow tree. 'To him it seemed as though Yanagi 
loved the tree every whit as much as he did him- 
self, and this common love meant everything to 
them both, for it bound them more closely together 
than could otherwise have been possible. Our 
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proverb says that all married women are not wives ; 
but Yanagi was Hidari’s heart, the breath of his 
body, his soul. It appeared to each of them that 
happiness could go no further, and that life had 
no other gift to offer but this daily course of love 
and joy, this food from which they both fed and 
were nourished. But they were mistaken. There 
came a time when Hidari’s home held another 
being, for Yanagi bore him a son, and they called 
the child Hoshi, or the Star, because he came to 
them like one of those fair visitors of the Sven 
that steal so silently and suddenly into man’s gaze, 
growing, so to speak, out of nothing into visibility. 
And lo! with this light from the Star’s life their 
own lives became more radiant and joyous than 
before. And in their thankfulness, Hidari and 
Yanagi, taking Hoshi with them, would go and 
kneel by the willow tree to offer thanks for the 
fair gifts of life and love. 

Sometimes it appears that joy is allowed to grow 
only that it may be crushed. Our wisdom has 
expressed this in the saying that, although one 
locks the door ever so fast, trouble will find a way 
in. When the day is brightest, only too suddenly 
_ a black cloud will dim the light of the sun. Frost 
cuts down the blossom from the tree in the very 
midst of its sweetness ; when the earth is quite 
tranquil, the earth dragon suddenly shakes himself 
and scatters woe and affliction far and wide in the 
hearts of men. 
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‘‘ Hidari!”’ quoth one of the dwellers in the 
Mura. ‘“‘ Have you heard the news? ” 

“What news ?”’ asked the farmer. 

“Our Emperor is about to build in Kyoto a great 
temple for Kwannon-of-the-thousand-faces.”’ 

‘“* His will is our law,” said Hidari. 

““Ah!” answered the man, “that is true, 
Hidari ; and my heart is heavy for you, my friend, 
for an order has just come that all the finest trees 
must go for the building, and, that being so, your 
willow cannot escape any longer.” 

When the young farmer heard this it was as 
though a knife had been thrust through his heart, 
and tears of agony ran down his cheeks. He 
turned and going straight home told Yanagi all 
about it. She, too, turned pale and trembled at 
the news. | 

“Yet,” cried Hidari, “ I will do my utmost to 
save our tree, for we love it so. Still, if it has to 
go, I need not mourn as once I should have done, 
for now I have you and Hoshi, and though we lost 
the tree we should still have one another.” 

As he spoke these words Hidari turned away, 
so that he did not notice how Yanagi’s slender 
form was shaken strongly with woe and pain. He 
went out, seeking here and there for comfort which 
he could convey to the home where love and joy 
had dwelled together. But the dark cloud grew 
ever darker, and comfort there was none. ‘The 
Emperor’s will was law even a thousand years ago, 
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for this story is quite as old as that, and the vil- 
lagers, although they grieved for their friend, knew 
full well that he must suffer. There was nothing 
on his farm to offer in the place of this splendid 
tree. Men told him that in due course, for the sake 
of the temple at Kwannon, he must bid farewell to 
this object of his love. So at last Hidari gave up 
all his fruitless attempts. Even Lady Kwannon, 
the Merciful, heeded not his cries for mercy. 

He again drew near to Yanagi and told her all. 
She was now very quiet, although the tears trickled 
down her lovely face, and her eyes shone through 
a mist, as the stars tremble when dew falls upon 
the earth on a summer night. She sat clasping 
Hidari’s hand in hers, and looked tenderly upon 
him. 

‘And you loved the willow before you loved 
me?” she asked. 

“Yes, Yanagi, as long as I can recollect I have 
loved it. Ever since I was a tiny child like our 
Star.” ; 

“Poor Hidari!”? she murmured. “ It is cruel 
for us both, for you and for me.” 

Then she arose and prepared their meal, and 
they ate it, and afterwards sat in silence, for 
they could not speak for thinking of their ap- 
proaching loss. Later in the evening they went 
forth as usual and stood by the cherished tree, and 
Hidari laid his hands upon its bark as upon the 
form of one he loved, while the tears streamed 
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from his eyes as he thought how soon this dear 
thing would be gone from his life. He turned 
and said: “Ah! but Yanagi and Hoshi will be left 
to me. It will not now be all loneliness and 
emptiness.”’ And at these words Yanagi burst 
into tears. | 

So the days passed by, and one night, after they 
had visited the tree and had turned and sought 
their rest, suddenly Yanagi drew near to Hidari, 
and flinging her arms around him clung to him as 
though seeking for protection. 

‘“ Alas ! Yanagi,” said he, ‘‘ what is it? I am 
terror-stricken to see you thus.” 

‘ Hidari ! Hidari ! Listen, they are cutting down 
our tree.”” And through the stillness of the night, 
as Hidari listened, there came the crash of axes 
as they fell cruelly upon his tree, and at each 
stroke Yanagi trembled as if in pain. 

“The time is short, my beloved,” she said. 
‘ But a few more blows and your love will be gone. 
The days have been glorious, and night has ever 
crowned the day. You loved the tree before you 
loved me? Ah! no, dear one, it was not so, for 
I was the tree. Its soul is mine, and I lived in its 
heart. I told you that I was alone, and so it was 
until you came, and by love set me free. Hidari! 
Hidari ! when the willow falls Yanagi will fall as 
well. Do you at last understand? Ah! the pain, 
the anguish, the bitterness of this passing out from 
the day into the...” 
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She never finished the words. For, at this 
moment, away across the fields of rice, there 
sounded a mighty crash. The willow tree was 
falling, falling—had fallen! And, in those few 
seconds, flinging her arms around her husband, 
Yanagi murmured, “ Farewell, sweet Hidari! 
Farewell, my Hoshi! Yanagi bids you both a long 
farewell.” 

Then her trembling hands ceased to cling to 
him, the last quiver of pain died away as the crash 
of the willow was heard by the river, and Hidari, 
looking down at Yanagi, saw her lying white and 
cold in his arms. The willow tree and its soul 
had lived, and died, together. 


XV 


TOKUTARO SAN 


Many years ago, Kanaya, a maker of getas, or 
clogs, lived with his wife, Kiyu, in the city of Nara. 

This man was known as an honest workman, 
and therefore had no lack of customers, so that he 
and his wife might have lived in comfort, and very 
happily, but for a bitter sorrow. All their married 
life they had yearned for children, and had made 
many pilgrimages, more especially to the shrines 
of Jizu, wearying the god with passionate prayers 
for a family. 

But none had been granted them, and now that 
they were old, when work was over for the day, 
they would sit sadly by the faint light of the andon, 
or crouch in silence round the warmth of the 
hibachi, not so much because the air was chill, but 
because of the coldness within their hearts. 

At times, one of them, seeing tears in the other’s 
eyes, would stretch out a hand, and they would sit 
with clasped fingers, till, retiring to sleep, the 
husband heard his wife sob in the darkness ; and 
the old woman, kept awake by longing, caught the 
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stifled sighs of Kanaya, and knew that he also was 
thinking of their empty old age. 

One evening the clog-maker, having closed the 
shop, sat down in the inner room to wait for his 
wife, who had gone out that afternoon, in spite 
of a heavy rain storm, and, returning at dusk, 
had hastily left again. It was growing late, and 
Kanaya was surprised and anxious at her absence. 
Of late he had noticed a strangeness in Kiyu’s 
manner; she had also been away from home 
during a part of every morning, and often in the 
afternoon as well. 

He was relieved, therefore, when he heard her 
come in. She lingered a few moments in the 
shop, and then, entering the living room, silently 
began to prepare their evening meal. It seemed 
to Kanaya that her eyes sparkled, and that she 
moved with an odd, joyous lightness. 

When the meal was over and the table cleared, 
Kiyu sat down beside Kanaya, and, laying her 
hand on his, said, half laughing and half crying : 

“Honourable husband, I have to-day done a 
very foolish thing, for which, no doubt, our neigh- 
bours would think me mad, but which you, I feel 
sure, will understand.” | 

She rose eagerly, went out into the shop, and 
returned, bearing in her arms a large parcel wrap- 
ped in fine rice paper. 

Sitting down, she laid it tenderly on her knees, 
removed the covering, and showed the astonished 
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Kanaya a 'Tokutaro San, or boy doll, of unusual 
size and workmanship. 

It was a wonderful figure, large as a child of 
three years; the face-was beautiful and perfectly 
modelled, the locks and the eyelashes were of real 
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hair, the feet and hands so carefully fashioned 
that they seemed those of a living child, and the 
clothes were of the richest flowered silk, such as 
daimios wear. So life-like was the doll that the 
old man held his breath. 

After a while he reached out timidly and felt 
the ‘Tokutaro’s face, then the hands and feet, on 
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which the wife pointed out the small, rosy nails, 
weeping for joy as she did so. ears came into 
Kanaya’s eyes. 

“ Truly,” he said, “ never till now have I under- 
stood ‘ The Sadness of Might Have Been!’ But 
the will of the gods be done! And now, tell me, 
how did you light on this rare wonder ?”’ 

Kiyu, resting her head on his shoulder, answered: 

‘“ Did I not know you would understand ! It may 
be that I am mistaken, but I think Jizu has at last 
taken pity on our loneliness. This is my tale. 

‘“ A week ago, in the shop of our neighbour, 
Teoyo, among the vases, armour, cabinets, and 
other old and choice things in which he deals, I 
saw this Tokutaro, and my heart leapt out to it. 
I looked long,and then walked away with difficulty, 
for it seemed to me that his eyes were fixed eagerly 
on mine. That look haunted me day and night. 
I said to myself that it was a foolish fancy, born of 
the yearning of a childless woman, but I could not 
master my longing. Every day, in the morning 
and in the afternoon, I stood outside the shop, 
trembling lest the Tokutaro should have been sold. 

“On the fourth day, desperate with desire, I 
went in and enquired the price. ‘Teoyo demanded 
twenty ryos, and I did not try to bargain, knowing 
he is a hard and stubborn man. Very unwillingly 
I went away weeping, for I could not think of wast- 
ing so much of your hard-earned money on a whim. 
But, the next day I returned, and on the following 
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day also, morning and evening ; and always the 
Tokutaro’s eyes were so full of reproachful love 
that I could not see him clearly for tears. 

‘This afternoon, as I stood outside-the shop, in 
the driving rain that had cleared the street, Teoyo 
suddenly called me. His voice was very gentle and 
strange. I went in and stood before him, without 
speaking. 

‘‘ * Neighbour,’ he said, ‘ very surely your heart 
is set on the Tokutaro, for not the gods themselves 
could lure anyone to such faithful pilgrimages as 
you have daily made here these seven days. It is 
plain that some deity is concerned in this; but you 
shall judge. Every morning I have found the 
Tokutaro’s cheeks so stained with weeping that I 
have found it difficult to clear away the traces. 
Nor is this all. Last night Jizu appeared to me 
in a dream, commanding me to let you have the 
doll. Take it, therefore, and give me what you 
will, or even nothing at all, for it is not well to 
bargain with the gods.’ 

“But I, my husband, did not think it right to 
take advantage of his compassion, and refused the 
gift except at a fair price. Thereupon he told 
me that he had paid five ryos for the figure. This 
sum he would gladly take, but nothing more, on 
condition that I did not mention the matter to 
anyone. So we closed, and I hastened home for 
the money, and as I went I remembered how, 
when the business was settled, the Tokutaro had 
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smiled at me; for very surely you did so, did you 
not, my son? 

“When I returned, Teoyo handed him to me, 
ready packed. Entering our house, I laid him in 
the shop till our meal was finished. I feel sure 
that the Tokutaro once belonged to some great 
family, and was much loved, for Teoyo told me 
he had bought him, together with other belongings, 
of an exiled daimio of Miwa. See the child’s rich 
clothes! What a little prince it is! Too noble 
for our poor dwelling! Many a little one must 
have fondled him, and so given him life, for I feel 
that in some sort the doll is more than wood and 
plaster. Have we not often heard how these 
figures acquire a soul if they are tenderly loved ? ”’ 

Kanaya answered : 

-“ Honourable wife, you have done wisely and 
well. Already it seems to me that our house is 
less empty. Tokutaro shall not want for love, 
even though it is an old and withered one. We 
will, however, keep this matter a secret between 
us. I fear the jests of our neighbours.” 

That night the doll lay on a little futon by their 
own. On the morrow they contrived a hiding 
place for it, out of which, when they were alone, 
they would take it and feast their eyes on its beauty. 
Kiyu was never weary of fondling it ; when the 
old couple sat down to their meals they would 
laughingly offer the doll food, and every night it 
slept by them, asa living child should do. Indeed, 
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before long they began to regard him as their own 
flesh and blood. They were proud of his beauty ; 
and because of the fineness of his complexion they 
called him Momo, that is, Peach. | 

Many a time, while busy at the household work, 
Kiyu, looking on Tokutaro, sang, in an undertone, 
the words of the poet: 

‘« As flowers seem sweetest, when they pierce 
The barren winter snow, 
Dear blossom of my withered age, 
Lovely art thou, aglow 
With beauty, like dream children seen 
Through the slow, silent rain 
Of tears with which I craved for thee 
So long, my son, in vain!” 

In spite of all their caution, news of these doings 
spread, but, far from deriding the childless couple, 
neighbours spoke reverently of their seeming folly, 
so that after a while the old people did not hide 
the matter. Children took to haunting the house 
in order to play with Tokutaro, and the place was 
full of young laughter and voices, to the joy of 
Kanaya and his wife. 

Their pleasure in the figure increased daily ; 
when the weather was cold they would lay ‘Toku- 
taro, wrapped in warm clothing, between them in 
the bed, and fall asleep, happier for such company. 

But they were to experience yet greater joys ; 
for gradually they became aware of strange hap- 
penings. 

Often, at night, it seemed to them as if a tiny 
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hand were fondling their faces, and that a frail 
form were nestling close to them for warmth ; yet, 
when roused by the touch, they lay awake, hardly 
daring to breathe, nothing stirred, and wistfully 
they fell asleep, only to be aroused anew in the 
same fashion. So great was their yearning that 


C» 
i, 
“TWO ARMED MEN ...ENTERED WITH DRAWN SWORDS.” 


neither spoke of these experiences, but each was 
aware that the other knew. 

One winter night Kanaya, wakened by gentle 
fingers that seemed unusually insistent, heard a 
stealthy sound. | 

Someone was stirring in the shop! 

Before he could rise the shojt were withdrawn, 
and, by the light of the andon, he saw two armed 
men, evidently ronin, or outlaws, enter with drawn 


swords. 
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Threatening violence, they demanded money. 

Kiyu, roused by their voices, sat up and gave 
a cry, not of fear but of wonder, for she beheld 
Tokutaro, no longer between them in the bed, 
standing before the robbers, whose eyes, glazed 
by terror, were fixed on the doll. 

The figure raised its right arm and waved away 
the ronin, who fled in dismay, upsetting the andon. 
Fortunately the flame was extinguished in falling, 
before it could set fire to the mats. 

When Kanaya had relighted the lamp he saw 
his wife kneeling before Tokutaro, who was lying 
once more on the futon. His eyes and smile were 
those of a living child. 

There was no more sleep for the old people 
that night; till dawn they knelt side by side, 
speaking now and again in whispers about their 
son. 

Some weeks after, about the Hour of the Rat, 
Kiyu was awakened by light, anxious fingers on 
her cheek. Looking up, she hastily roused her 
husband, for a steady roar of fire filled the air. 
By the shoji that closed the entrance into the shop 
stood Tokutaro, beckoning to them. 

They snatched up a few valuables, took their 
little hoard of money from its hiding-place, to- 
gether with the image of Jizu, and followed him. 
Tokutaro passed through the shop, and out into 
the street. ‘This was empty of people, but filled 
with the flickering lights and the shadows of fire. 
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Flames were gushing out of their neighbour’s 
house, which, the next moment, flared like a 
torch. A red wave leapt out, washed over their 
own dwelling, and swept up towards the frosty 
stars in a fountain of crimson fire, jewelled with 
sparks. 

Tokutaro led them across the road, where he 
stopped, leaning motionless against a wall. The 
old woman caught him up in her arms, while 
Kanaya hastened to help his neighbours, who were 
pouring out into the red-lit street. 

By this time their own house had become a 
roaring furnace, fed by the wooden soles of the 
geta, stacked in the shop. Had they delayed but 
a few moments they must have perished, like the 
unfortunate people in whose house the fire had 
broken out. 

The old woman, holding the figure in her arms, 
saw a quiet smile flicker over its face as the flames 
rose and fell. 

“ Very surely,” said her husband, “‘ if you had 
given fifty instead of five ryos for Momo, we should 
have been well repaid ! ” 

They had, indeed, come off better than most of 
their acquaintances, some of whom lost all they 
possessed. 

When Kanaya and his wife had rebuilt their 
house, they set up a special altar to Jizu, and before 
it, in a lacquer cabinet, Tokutaro had a place of 
honour ; for, after the fire, awe mingled with the 
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old people’s love. Surely, in the end, the gods 
had dealt with them very graciously. 

Some years after, Kanaya died; and for 
months the forlorn- wife, gazing into Tokutaro’s 
eyes, saw them filled with tears and sorrow, an- 
swering hers. 

She sold the shop and withdrew to a small 
country house, where she lived with Tokutaro, 
blessing the mercy of the gods, who had so com- 
forted her old age. 

It was her delight to clothe Momo in robes of 
costly silk, such as daimios wear. Hour upon 
hour she sat looking upon him, glorious as a 
butterfly in his bravery. Moreover, unlike that 
of mortal children, his beauty was untouched by 
time. | 

One thought troubled Kiyu: what would become 
of her treasure after she was dead? Surely the 
gods, whose instrument he had been, would pro- _ 
vide! Nevertheless, to make the future more 
certain, she went to the priests of the Temple of 
Jizu and entrusted Tokutaro to their keeping after 
she had changed her world. 

Two years later neighbours found Kiyu dead, 
holding the figure in her arms. The heirs came 
to take possession, and, with them, priests from 
the Temple of Jizu, claiming the wonderful doll. 

But Tokutaro could not be found, nor was he 
ever again seen familiarly among men, although 
in after time, mourners returning home from the 
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graveyard on the first day of the Bon Matsuri, or 
Festival of the Dead, declared they had more than 
once beheld him making offerings, burning in- 
cense, and pouring out water about the tombstones 
of Kanaya and his wife. 


XVI 
THE STORY OF VISU 


In the days when Fuji Yama, the Deathless 
Mountain, lay hidden, like a lotus bud, in the 
darkness of the earth, a woodman called Visu 
lived with his wife and son in the province of 
Suruja. ‘The district was barren, save for great 
stretches of forest in which Visu earned his living. 

He was a huge, gaunt man, easy going, but hasty 
of temper, and wayward. For weeks he would 
labour, doing the work of three men; at other 
times, when his mind was filled with some beau- 
tiful sight, he would not so much as handle his axe. 

Rough and unlearned as he was, the beauty of 
Nature had always been with him a master passion. 
Many a time, when he went out to fell timber, the 
sight of the first greening of the forest, of a torrent 
breaking into jewels over a rocky ledge, or of a wild 
cherry, glorious with blossom, would so master 
him that for hours he would sit lost in joy. 

In his youth he had been quick-witted, and a 
priest had undertaken to educate him. Visu’s 


idleness was such that he never learnt to read, but 
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his memory was stored with verses in praise of 
Nature, and these he loved to repeat when quick- 
ened by some beautiful object. In this fashion 
he would while away the time, forgetful even of 
food. At sunset he would often return, hungry 
and without money, to the indignation of his wife, 
a bustling woman, who had little patience with her 
husband’s fancies. 

Luckily, when Visu worked, his strength and 
energy were so great that in a couple of days he 
earned as much as another man would gain in a 
week. This his wife wished him always to do, 
so that there was little happiness in the home, and 
dawn seemed to Visu a golden gate of escape into 
peace. Feeling that the woman had some reason 
for her reproaches, he usually set out with good 
intentions, but the beauty of a butterfly sunning 
itself on a stone, or a maple leaf flickering golden 
among its green fellows, drove away all other 
thoughts. Many a time his trade filled him with 
horror, and he would sit before a felled tree, loath- 
ing himself as a murderer, till the chill of the 
evening drove him home to a yet colder welcome. 

The years passed. Visu’s only child, a dull, 
worthy lad of fourteen, had taken to his father’s 
calling, and was now the chief support of the 
household, though Visu still had his fits of in- 
dustry, in which he felled trees as steadily as 
Yoritomo cut down the Tairas. 

It was summer time. For weeks no rain had 
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fallen, and the woods were dry as tinder. One 
night the family was roused from sleep by a noise, 
deeper and more awful than thunder. At the 
same time the earth shook and heaved into 
huge waves, on the crest of which the cottage 
rode. 

Thinking that this must be an earthquake of 
unusual violence, the family rushed headlong out 
of the house. Their eyes, dazzled by lightning, 
throbbed with pain. So bright and numerous 
were the flashes that the heavens seemed full of 
frozen sunlight. Blinding seams split the sky, 
out of them blue fire welled, and the clouds rang 
with a sound as of smitten bronze. 

The glare revealed a still greater marvel. 

That which had been a plain now swept up 
before them to heaven, and was gathered into a 
vast mountain, round whose sides writhed and 
crackled tongues of scarlet fire. From the summit 
streamed banners of flame, rosy among purple 
smoke clouds. As they looked, the lava, pouring 
down the mountain, reached some of the parched 
forests. ‘The trees caught fire, and flared into 
miles of wavering crimson, over which, through- 
out the night, shimmered fountains of sparks. 

Before long all Japan learnt that between sunset 
and dawn, a mountain, far loftier than Nantaisan 
itself, had risen out of the ground, and that, more 
than one hundred miles to west, the earth had 
gaped into a vast hollow, into the depths of which 
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rivers were crashing in thunder, forming an enor- 
mous lake. 

For days the world seemed about to dissolve in 
fire and flood ; then, slowly, peace returned, and 
the stricken people found courage to count their 
losses and to seek new homes. 

All this while Visu had hardly eaten or slept, 
so entranced was he by these wonders. Fire had 
destroyed the greater part of the surrounding 
woods, and he was compelled for a living to cul- 
tivate a plot of ground near his house. 

But Visu had little heart for work. 

Over the shoulder of the broad, tilted plain, at 
the foot of which the cottage now stood, beyond 
desolate slopes strewn with charred stumps and 
grey wood ash, some ten miles distant rose a huge 
pearly cone, the top of which, now clear of smoke 
and flame, was already frosted with a delicate cloak 
of snow. 

As the months passed, the mountain increased 
in beauty. 

By day it rose, a lofty white altar, enshrined in 
the blue of the northern sky. Poets said that the 
- snow seams about its summit resembled wistaria 
sprays, pale purple and white, touched with deep 
violet by the fleeting shadows. At dawn, its faint 
rosy shape was delicate as an azalea blossom 
dropped from the sky upon the earth ; sunset 
turned it into a throne of gold on which the gods 
~ rested, veiled in robes of cloud. 
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Visu’s joy in the beauty of the mountain was 
so great that he could not believe the divine ones 
would permit it to perish. He called it Fuji Yama, 
the Deathless Mountain, a name by which it is 
known in Japan to this day. 

So engaged was he in contemplating the beauty 
of Fuji, and in praising it to the travellers who 
came to look at the wonder, that he neglected his 
fields, and almost all the work fell on his son. 
The wife chafed at this, thinking it was hard 
that the young man should bear so heavy a burden. 

One morning when Visu, seated on a rock by 
the wayside, was watching the passage of a rosy 
cloud across the peak, a priest from the neigh- 
bouring temple came by, and stopped to observe 
Visu, whose doings fed the gossip of the country- 
side. 

Visu did not notice him till the old man said: 

‘‘ Idleness is no way by which to acquire merit, 
especially when your wife and son require your 
help. I pray you, therefore, not to neglect your 
work.” 

Visu had been so often reproached with idle- 
ness that he was indifferent to these words, and 
remained silent. 

The old man looked sternly at him and con- 
tinued : 

‘ Is it not strange that you, taking such pleasure 
in the wonderful mountain, have yet no thought 
of gratitude for the gods who devised such beauty ? 
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How long is it since I have seen you in the temple ? 
Tell me truly, do you ever glorify the Divine 
Ones ? ” | 

Visu’s imagination was deeply touched. He 
rose respectfully and said : 


‘‘ 4 PRIEST FROM THE NEIGHBOURING TEMPLE.” 


“ Reverend Father, your reproof is just. I feel 
ashamed of my ingratitude. What food, indeed, 
is so sustaining as the beauty of Fuji? What 
saké can give dreams to compare with the sight 
of the divine peak shining above a twilit world: 
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Well might the Emperor of China, two years ago, 
climb the slope in search of the Fountain of Eternal 
Youth, hidden among the snow folds ; for when 
I, an ignorant man, look on the mountain I forget 
the passing of time. This very evening, in token 
of gratitude, I shall light a lamp and pray before 
the Kamidana, on which the gods take their rest.” 

From that day Visu spent much time, not, alas! 
working, but in meditation, glorifying the makers 
of Fuji, and singing songs that he had heard, in 
which the mountain was honoured. 

Many a time the fields rang with such words 
as these : 

“The fragile clouds, those windborn flowers, 
That blossom in the sky, 
On Fuji’s stainless altar, lo ! 
Are gathering silently ! 
Would I could sit ten thousand years, 
And through ten thousand eyes, 
Observe the splendours that the Gods 
To snare our love, devise ! ” 

His prayers and continued idleness angered 
Visu’s wife beyond control. Day and night she 
reproached him as one who plunged his chop 
sticks in his son’s bowl, as a weed in a rice field, 
as a mumbling prayer wheel, or as an idle cricket 
singing in a melon patch. 

One spring morning the vision of Fuji, rising 
against the transparent emerald of dawn, caused 
the delighted Visu to snatch up his rosary in order 
to recite prayers of thanksgiving. As he stood 
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at the door, with his eyes fixed on the mountain, 
his wife venomously bade him chant his prayers 
in the rice field, where his litanies would at least 
scare the birds from the crop. 

Visu tried to be indifferent, but her fury and 
persistency made this impossible. At last, in a 
fit of rage matching hers, he commanded the 
woman to spare him her noise, as, from that day, 
neither she nor the boy nor the cottage would 
see him again. 

Impetuously he slung his wallet round him, 
strode off across the fields, and entered the charred 
forest, where, to his great joy, among that deso- 
lation many shoots, tricked out with young foliage, 
wove a veil of brilliant green. 

For hours Visu wandered in delight, till he 
reached a part of the woods which had escaped 
the fire. Here the air itself seemed to take on 
the colour of the opening leaves. After a while 
the ground dipped into a wooded hollow, beyond 
which, above a dazzling green slope, the whole 
summit of Fuji was visible. Remembering the 
attempt of the Emperor of China, Visu had a 
sudden longing to climb the mountain and dis- 
cover the Spring of Eternal Youth. He plunged 
into the emerald depths, ascended the opposite 
slope, and so reached the forest beyond. 

By this time the weather had become overcast, 
great clouds, fire fringed, sailed across the blue 
or hung about the peak, and presently a mist crept 
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down through the wood. Deep silence filled the 
forest, and the trees loomed shadowy in the silver 
sheen, which was sweetly scented with leaf odours. 

A fox cub started out of the undergrowth, and, 
far from showing fear, stood looking at Visu, who, 
after his wont, forgot all else for this new delight, 
and walked towards the beast, murmuring praises 
of Inari, the Fox God. 

As he approached it, the cub dashed into a 
thicket. Delighted Visu stalked it, catching red 
glimpses of the creature, but, in the end, he lost 
sight of it altogether. 

At this moment he heard a light, clicking sound. 
Following it, he came to the edge of a clearing, 
through which a little torrent tumbled brightly 
down the slope. 

By the stream, on the grass, was seated a com- 
pany of people in rich clothing. Among them 
Visu noticed two women, magnificently dressed. 
Their faces were singularly long and pointed, and 
they had restless, cunning eyes, which were fixed 
on a chequered go board, made of squares of ebony 
and mother-of-pearl. | 

The light sound of the tumbling torrent, and 
the click of the pieces as the players moved them, 
rose Clear in the silence. The company, engrossed 
in the game, did not notice Visu spying on them 
through the undergrowth. 

He watched the two women intently, for they 
played with unusual cunning. At last one of 
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them made a faulty move, and Visu gave a groan 
of dismay. 

Thereupon one of the players tossed the go 
board into the torrent; at the same time all the 
party turned into foxes and fled barking. 

When Visu recovered from his astonishment 
and fear, he followed the torrent, thinking to re- 
cover the beautiful go board. But he could not 
find it, though he searched till he was spent. 

By this time twilight had set in. ‘The evening 
was clear; great stars shone through the leaves, 
and the woods were warm and close, under a rising 
moon. Visu made himself a bed of last year’s 
leaves at the foot of a tree, and fell into a deep, 
dreamless slumber. 

When he awoke the sun was strong overhead, 
the birds were twittering joyously, but Visu felt 
so depressed, feeble, and weary that he could not 
Stir. 

At last he tried to sit up, and found his hands 
entangled in a strange web, which also hung about 
his head, mouth, and jaws, drawing the skin pain- 
fully at every movement. With horror, the un- 
fortunate man discovered that he was wrapped 
in a matted, bleached beard, that stretched almost 
to his feet. ‘The hands with which he tried to 
free himself resembled the claws of a bird of prey. 

Groaning with dismay, and because of the pain 
in his stiff joints, he looked about him. His 
clothes, once blue, were now of a faded grey, and 
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so decayed that they parted as the limbs moved. 
By his side was a mouldy, discoloured bundle, 
his wallet. He handled it curiously, and it fell 
to pieces. 

The bewildered Visu also observed that the 
tree against which he leaned, clean stemmed the 
evening before, was now covered with moss and 
lichen. 

It seemed to Visu that the beating of his heart 
was now no more than a faint memory of life. 
Nevertheless, with a great effort, he rose to his 
feet and set out homewards. 

The unclouded sunlight was dim, the forest 
music hushed, and his consciousness the flicker 
of a flame choked among ashes. Though the 
distance was but four hours’ steady walking, it 
was evening when Visu stumbled across the rice 
field in the valley and, crossing the high road, 
looked for his cottage. 

He could not find it, but where it had been, 
deeply sunk in the ground, were some decayed 
posts and foundation stones, heavily mossed. 

An old man came by. Visu did not recognise 
him, but was not troubled by this, as he had al- 
ways kept aloof from his fellows ; so he hailed the 
man, and said : 

“Can you tell me, Honourable Neighbour, what 
has destroyed my cottage? Yesterday morning I 
left it in good order, and now weeds choke the 


place.” 
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The other looked at him aghast, as though he 
had met an Oni. Thinking it wise not to anger 
such a being, he replied : 

‘’ Condescendingly explain, for I am so stupid 
that I do not understand your honourable ques- 
tion. No house has stood here for many genera- 
tions.”’ 

‘“ What is this place, then?” asked Visu, with 
such anguish in his soul that he could scarcely 
speak. 

The old man answered uneasily, looking about 
for some way of escape. 

‘“ Graciously forgive, if my answer offends, for 
it is not so intended. Ever since I was a child, 
and that is many years ago, I have heard this ruin 
called ‘The Place of the Not Returning.’ The 
spot bears an evil name, and many declare that 
it is haunted. None of us will come near it, 
especially by night. I myself always hurry past 
its? 

He made to go, but the strange, elfin figure 
had hold of him by the sleeve, and, speaking 
hoarsely out of its tangle of hair, said : 

‘“ But why do you fear the place ? ” 

The other shook himself free, and answered 
desperately : 

‘ Because of this story. ‘Three hundred years 
ago, one, Visu by name, lived here; a singular 
man who saw visions. One day, having quarrelled 
with his wife, he left her, saying he would not 
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return. Neither did he, nor was he ever seen 
again, but, on the day he left, a woodman met 
him, walking through the forest up yonder on the 
slope of Fuji. On the following night Visu’s wife 
and son were roused by loud knocking. ‘They 
looked out, and saw in the moonlight a great num- 
ber of foxes seated round the house. Two of 
them were playing go, watched by a goblin who 
resembled Visu. At the sight of the woman and 
her son they all burst into loud laughter and 
vanished. ‘The same vision visited the house 
night after night, so that the two, terrified, re- 
moved to the village, where, many years after, 
they died.” 

He stopped, for the figure before him was 
bowing and writhing, so that its hair and beard 
wreathed it as with smoke. 

At last the strange being raised its hand, and 
addressed the man with the voice of one heard 
speaking far across water : 

‘“ Hear me, and be warned! I, who stand be- 
fore you, am no other than the Visu of whom you 
talk, and for my sins the Divine Ones have so 
dealt by me.” 

Two countrymen had come up with a cart, 
and, seeing that Visu reeled and was about to fall, 
compassionately carried him to the village. As 
they entered it a crowd gathered about them. 
They stopped before the headman’s house, and 
helped Visu to alight ; he crept to the house, and, 
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supporting himself against a post, beckoned to 
the people, who gathered awestruck about him. 

Speaking in snatches, he told them his story, 
reproaching himself with idleness and neglect. 
Gradually, as he spoke, the crowd fell away in a 
wider circle, white-faced, as though they were 
looking at a ghost walking by day. 

Visu ceased from speaking, and sank slowly to 
the ground. | 

Before him, beyond the village roofs, Fuji rose, 
gold-flushed by the sunset. 

For a time no one stirred. 

When the light had faded, and the people ap- 
proached, they found he was dead, with his eyes 
still fixed on the mountain. 

A kindly farmer buried him on the hill-side, 
where the glory of Fuji continually ennobled the 
view. 

That was many years ago, but, so we are told, 
even now on moonlight nights men walking the 
lonely slopes have seen the ghost of Visu seated 
on a stone, looking, looking, looking, on the 
Deathless Mountain. 
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